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A TALE OF A TELEGRAM. 


PART III. 


To witness these feelings seemed treachery ; in short, it was a moment 
of great suffering to me. At leagth, I softly withdrew into my own room, 
but without daring to put the blind down. I seated myself in an arm- 
chair, and waited with a beating heart. There is something very dread- 
ful in being the unseen witness of great emotion, especially when it is ex- 
perienced by a man—the restraint of his pride and self-command thrown 
aside. 

When another hour had elapsed the light was extinguished, and the 
library window closed; the morning had dawned, chorussed by the birds, 
and perfumed by the flowers. 

Mrs. Hauton could not join us, so that Mr. Lydyard decided upon going 
further south for our summer and autumn sojourn. 

The scenery around our chateau, a few miles from S , and situated 
on the very brink of the sea, was very fine. The children improved in 
health, strength, and beauty. Mr. Lydyard was anxious that they should 
excel in the accomplishment which so peculiarly distinguishes their country- 
women, and they had riding lessons from him daily. One of my chief 
pleasures was to walk, book-in-hand, along the sandy shore, and watch for 
the three figures coming round the sweep of the bay, to see them first in- 
distinctly, then clearly, then to hear the sweet tones of the voices I so 
dearly loved, as they drew near me, and watch them fly over the little 
fence, which formed the boundary between the lawn and the sea-shore. 
More and more dear these children became to me, more and more my 
interests centred in them. During the autumn, Mr. Lydyard proposed that 
I should visit my uncle, which I did. I remained in London three weeks, 
and fully succeeded in convincing my uncle that he had been quite right 
in acquiescing in my taking the situation I held, though Mr. Lydyard was 
a widower; also in confirming dear Aunt Margaret’s previous opinion, that 
that circumstance was peculiarly desirable. General and Mrs. Hauton 
were in Scotland, so I did not see them. 1 rejoined the children at S——, 
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and in the month of October we all returned to Paris. Mr. Lydyard went 
almost immediately to Germany, and with the exception of our spending 
the succeeding autumn in a delightful tour through the Rhine land, I may 
be silent as to the lapse of two happy years. Three had rolled over since 
the day I got the letter at the Governess’s Institution, in Harley-street, 
My children had entered on new periods of existence. The present was 
full of blessings—for the future “‘ Che sara, sara.” 

There was sorrow in the hotel in the Rue de l'Université. Illness had 
been among us, and death was coming. The season had been a sickly one, 
especially among children. I had guarded Maud and Marguerite with 
every possible care, but the subtile taint had penetrated, and they were 
struck down with fever. The weary days and nights of watching, of 
alternate hope and fear, had rolled away with the inevitable certainty of 
time ; the pale faces were still pale, but life had dawned again in the be- 
loved eyes, and I watched the smallest symptoms now with hope, war- 
ranted and unmarred. When Maud and Marguerite once more smiled on 
us, the faithful friend and servant, their devoted nurse, was stricken with 
the fever, and for her, from the first, we never hoped. Her illness set in 
with such utter exhaustion, and all the springs of life fell so rapidly, that, 
when on the fifth day, she faintly asked “ If that were her master whom 
she saw beside her bed?” and feebly putting her shadowy hand in his, 
murmured some inarticulate sounds and died ; surprise had no share in our 
grief. We were obliged to conceal our feelings from the children, who 
were ignorant of the loss they had sustained, until on their repeated en- 


_ quiries for their faithful servant, it was considered better to risk telling 


them, than that they should suffer the excitement of suspense. I was glad 
to see how they grieved ; I rejoiced that they showed none of the callous- 
ness and levity which children who are very happy are apt to exhibit. 
She was deeply and tenderly mourned. When the children first went out, 
it was to see her grave, where the spring was already setting a mark. 
That evening Mr. Lydyard asked me to return to the saloon after the 
children had retired. (I always remained with them until they were in 
bed, since the faithful presence had passed away.) I did so, and he thus 
addressed me— 

“I think, dear Miss Armytage, you believe in my sincere friendship 
and gratitude, (gratitude, to me who had learned the meaning of happiness 
by his grace,) and I shall not, I trust, decrease your belief in them, by 
what I am going to say.” I looked at him silently and apprehensively. 

‘“‘ Perhaps, Miss Armytage, your friends may not wish you to remain 
with my children, under present circumstances. When I saw your uncle, 
I explained to him, that our dear friend was not a mere servant.” I uo- 
derstood him, and appreciated the delicacy which was alike in what he said, 
and in what he did not say. He paused for a moment, I saw his sad face 
grow still more sad, and then he resumed. “If you think it best, dear Miss 
Armytage, to return to England, one thing you must accord to me, the 
only thing which could make your resolution bearable, you must never make 
another stranger’s house your home ; you shall never need todo so. Some 
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time ago I executed a deed which secures to you £100 a year for your life. 

If you decide in my favour, this sum will accumulate, not in the least in- 
terfering with your present salary. Do not answer me at once, let me 
know your decision to-morrow ; now, God bless you!” and he rose, as if to 
terminate the interview. 

But I had no indecision, no faltering, and said at once, “ Mr. Lyd- 
yard, I cannot hesitate, and I cannot thank you. I am too much over- 
powered by your generosity. I have no friend but my uncle; no one to 
praise or blame. I will not leave the children while you are satisfied with 
my care of them. They are my home and my life. I will procure my 
uncle’s approbation under his own hand, that you may have no uneasiness.” 
He took my hand, held it in a long close pressure, released it silently ; and 
without another word I left the room. 

My uncle wrote, as I expected from my knowledge of his sense, intel- 
ligence, and sympathy with me. 

I handed his letter to Mr. Lydyard, and took that opportunity of telling 
him that I now wished for the assistance of masters, in conducting the educa- 
tion of my pupils. I suggested that Maud displayed so much talent for 
drawing, and Marguerite had such a fine voice, it would be a pity to with- 
hold the utmost cultivation of these gifts. 

In the evenings, Maud frequently read aloud, and it was her father’s 
custom, if anything of particnlar interest were in the daily newspaper, to 
point it out to us at that hour; while I worked, she would read the indi- 
cated passages. 

One evening, in the early summer time, Mr. Lydyard was seated in the 
verandah, just outside the widely opened windows of the salon, Marguerite 
sat on a cushion by his side, I occupied a chair by a work-table, and 
Maud was leaning on his father’s chair, and conversing with him upon some 
subject of the day, of which she had just been reading. The paper had 
fallen from her hand, it was Galignani’s Messenger, Marguerite took it up 
and ran over a list of public amusements, then of births, marriages, and 
deaths, among the latter, one-¢aught her attention particularly, it was as 
follows :-— 


“On if 7th of May, at his mother’s residence, Tredoc Castle, North Wales, 
David Glendonwyn, formerly Captain in her Majesty’s — Dragoon Guards.” 


*‘ Glen-don-wyn! what a strange name, listen Signorina,” and she read 
the announcement again. 

“T never saw such a strange name, except in a book. Show it to 
me, dear,” I said, and she brought me the paper, Maud also came, and 
looked at it, as I held the sheet. ‘Oh, I see,” I said, “ it is the Welsh 
name of Glendinning, there are two names similar in sound, one is Scotch, 
the other Welsh, this is the Welsh one.” 

* So, then, I should have said, David Glendinning, like calling Chol- 
mon-de-ley Chumleigh; and Dalzell Diell.” 

“Yes, Mag, such is the arbitrary lawlessness of pronunciation.” I 
looked up smiling, the two children were before me, turned away from their 
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father, whose face I saw, fixed, rigid, ashen, awful, as no face in the peace 
of death can ever be, as no face but that which pictures a heart in the 
grasp of some hideous wrath and agony can ever be. As he caught my 
eye, he raised one shaking finger in warning and entreaty, and rising from 
his chair, walked along the verandah, until he reached the window of the 
library, which he entered, and immediately the blind fell and I heard the 
hasp fastened. The children turned at the slight noise, aud Marguerite 
said, “Oh! papa is gone, he will soon come back, I suppose.” I made a 
violent struggle for composure, and succeeded so far as to ask Maud to go 
on with a book we had been reading, without betraying the terror that was 
at my heart. 

All that night a lamp burned in the library. All"that night I watched 
it from my room. ‘The quiet lapse of time had almost effaced from my 
memory the recollection of that other summer night, when I had watched 
a woful vigil; now, it came back like a dreadful dream or presentiment, 
when fulfilment is nigh. Once more the assurance of some mystery came 
over me, and oppressed me with vague fear. Suddenly the thought struck 
me, (arising out of what vagary of imagination I know not, for all was so 
undefined, I had no distinct association of ideas with the circumstance of 
the paragraph in the newspaper,) that the name, the child had commented 
upon, was in some remote accidental manner known tome. ‘Then I forced 
my memory to the task of investigation, did I know any one of that name, 
had I ever gone to enquire for a situation from any one of the name ? if so, 
how could it be associated in any way with Mr. Lydyard? I groped in 


. darkness visible, the electric chain of association emitted no spark ; at last, 


weary of thinking, and yielding to a superstitious foreboding of some uncer- 
tain doom impending, I mournfully recurred to the episode of the picture. 
Suddenly there flashed upon me nurse’s strange illness, upon the day we 
had gone to the artist’s, then the children’s recognition of the carriage, and 
the black horse that pranced ;—then, and I started with a sensation of unac- 
countable terror, came, like a stream of lightning, the quick recollection of 
the gentleman in the shop, who walked with a military step, and had asked 
for a parcel for Mrs. Glendinning. 

A moment of relief to the tumult of my thoughts came with this suc- 
cessful catch at the rein of association, but it was succeeded by a pitiable 
incertitude; what could that have to do with it? how connect that with 
Mr. Lydyard’s dreadful emotion ? No answer could I find to this question 
through weary hours. What had happened? what was going to happen? 
was some mysterious calamity hanging over us? good God! what could 
it be? 

Some weeks elapsed before I again saw Mr. Lydyard alone. During 
that time we were unusually gay, some friends having newly arrived 
in Paris, obliged him to exert himself to throw off the oppression of spirits, 
which, nevertheless, I still detected. No doubt, it was a relief to him, as to 
me, that no opportunity for allusion to the occurrence of that evening arose. 
I never forgot it, never succeeded in banishing it from my mind, or in dis- 
pelling the fear which haunted me. 
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Two months had elapsed, and we were again preparing to leave Paris, 
this time for Versailles only, when I went one day with the children to the 
garden of the Tuilleries, immediately after breakfast. We went to witness 
some military spectacle, and were attended by Lewis. I was not very 
strong, and the heat, noise, and glitter, were soon too much for me. This 
my dear Maud saw, and, always unselfish, she wished to return at once. 
I would not consent, however, and she then suggested that I should go and 
sit down over behind the crowd, in the allée where they occasionally 
walked with their father inthe morning. I left them with Lewis, desiring 
him to bring them to join me, as soon as the troops were gone, and wind- 
ing my way to the outskirts of the crowd, betook myself to the shady 
allée, now entirely deserted. The trees were in profuse foliage, a light 
rain had removed all dust; the noble river lay glittering in the sun; the 
hum of-the crowd seemed far away, so great was its contrast with the 
stillness. The calm joyfulness seemed to enter into my nature; mere life 
was delightful. Favourite poems returned to my memory, and repeating 
one of them as I went, I strolled slowly towards a bench, which was per- 
fectly shaded by a splendid chestnut tree. I had been seated a few mi- 
nutes, when, in making a slight movement, I heard a rustling sound in the 
folds of my muslin dress. I shook the skirt, and a folded paper fell to the 
ground, with two or three leaves from the tree, which, no doubt, had hid- 
den it from my observation in sitting down; I found that it was a de- 
tached sheet of a letter, but had neither commencement or signature. It 
contained these words, the first sentence having, no doubt, been begun on 
the preceding sheet—** beyond the fact of his death at his mother’s house, 
a considerable time after his reconciliation with her. You will believe, I 
know, that no means have been left untried to fulfil your wishes, but we 
have been quite unsuccessful. She has been applied to, but she has no 
knowledge of any of the circumstances beyond the fact which caused the 
estrangement between her and her son—she behaved well, I must confess, 
though, of course, she suffered much in any reference to the subject. She 
entirely differs from your supposition, and fancies death alone could have 
caused the separation. I trust she may be right, for your sake, bitter 
though such words may seem to you. I wish I could persuade you to ab- 
stain from all further enquiry, I feel it cannot avail. Yon could not take 
any steps to undo the impression happily entertained, and best for ALL 
parties. Remember for att, how much better for her, your own noble 
heart has always told you, and as for the ” A strange, unconnected 
piece of writing, was it not? I-held it idly in my hand, and thought the 
annoyance to the person who had lost it must have been very great ; 
evidently there was some important meaning in the disjointed sentences— 
some one was in trouble and perplexity, seeking relief and finding none. Per- 
plexity! the word in my thoughts brought back my own perplexity, and I 
rose restlessly, and walked up the allée. I found the crowd was now dis- 
persing, and in a few minutes Lewis appeared among the trees with the 
children, They were tired, and the sun was very bigh in the skies, so I 
sent him for a carriage, and we stood at one of the small gates opening on 
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the Rue de Rivoli, while we waited for it Just as I was stepping into the 
vehicle, after the children, Marguerite said, ‘‘ There’s papa, Signorina, per- 
haps he is looking for us,” and I saw Mr. Lydyard walking close by the 
the gate through which we had just passed. He saw us also, but appa- 
rently did not want our society, for he merely bowed, waved his hand, and 
pursued his way across the gardens in the direction of the shady allées 
on the other side. We drove home, and the day passed in the usual man- 
ner. I noticed that Mr. Lydyard looked unusually grave, and was very 
absent. Latterly he had aged much, and I fancied his health was far 
from good. 

We were to leave Paris in two days from this time, and I set apart 
the following morning for the regulation of all the accounts which were 
within the sphere of my functions, Accordingly, I seated myself in 
the schoolroom, my ugly old desk before me, while Maud drew and 
Marguerite wrote. I am always extremely stupid about figures, and, of 
course, on the present occasion they “ would not add up.” I had made some 
mistake, so, not to deface my neat little book, I drew a piece of paper 
from my pocket, and scribbled the discordant items upon it. At this mo- 
ment I was called away, and throwing the paper and book into the 
lower compartment of my desk, I left the room. When I returned, I found 
a receipted bill upon the table, which the children said Lewis had bronght 
in, and then I discovered where the mistake in my reckoning lay. I took 
cut my book, added the amount of the receipt, and proceeded to deposit the 
the latter with its fellows, under the braid straps. There were too many 


. papers there already, and one of the little tacks gave way. Out tumbled 


the letters into the desk, and last of all the memorable one, written on 
satin like paper, in the delicate, elegant hand, and with the finely-cut seal— 
* Che sara, sara.” Why did this letter, never quite forgotten, though it 
had been long laid by, seem to startle and almost blind me? Why dida 
sudden remembrance dart across me, making me hastily seek a paper in 
my pocket, and then, recalling to mind that I had been scribbling on the 
edge of it, look for it in the confused mass before me? At last I found it, 
and laid the two side by side—there was no doubt about it, the same hand 
had written both. 

I am not telling my own story, and my feelings are of no moment, so 
I shall merely say, that I have seldom performed a harder task than that 
of quieting my nerves, and controlling myself under the agitation of this 
discovery. I was entirely unable to pursue my usual avocations on that 
day, and remained in my room. The more I thought, the less I compre- 
hended even my own fears. That the letter was from Mrs. Hauton to her 
brother—that he had dropped it, and was returning to seek it when we 
had seen him at the Tuilleries, there could be no doubt. But, to what did 
it refer ?——“* His death at his mother’s house”—* at the residence of his 
mother,” Tredoc Castle, North Wales, David Glendinning.” 

A confused whirl in my brain, and these words dancing before my eyes, 
and so the time went on, and I felt that I was drifting to the brink of some 
terrible discovery. Had Mr. Lydyard had some disappointment of the 
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heart? Had he been deceived, betrayed? I had often seen that the 
deepest grief for death becomes the tenderest, I had almost said the sweetest 
of feelings, after years; but in his sadness there was nothing sweet. He 
was a man trying nobly to bear a burden, well nigh intolerable, of which 
he would never let any other feel the smallest part of the weight. He was 
a man endeavouring to endure life submissively, and with patience. 

His wife—she must have been young and, no doubt, beautiful, for I 
felt a conviction that Maud resembled her, if only arising from the sad look 
of memory in her father’s eyes as he looked at his daughter, now a splendid 
creature of fourteen, tall, and shapely, and graceful, and with a calm 
modesty of mien I have never seen in another. When had the torment, 
which was, I knew, ever wasting his life, sprung up to overpower the holy 
grief of his bereavement. Marguerite had been eight years old, four years 
ago, and nurse had told me she was two, at the time her mother died. 
Whatever this mystery might be, {whatever the source of Mr. Lydyard’s 
suffering, nurse had known it. I tried to recall the incidents of that day, 
when the carriage had passed so near her, and I recollected that she 
had asked many times if Mr. Lydyard was soon to return. I remem- 
bered that she had been in the library with him alone, for a long 
time, on the day following his arrival, and the vigil which I had involun- 
tarily discovered. Link by link I seemed to be forming a connecting chain 
of coincidences, but I held neither the beginning nor the end. When 
the children came upstairs, they said their father had missed me very 
much ; and Maud told me, anxiously, that she did not think him at all well. 

When we had been about six weeks at Versailles, a letter came from 
Mrs. Hauton, as Mr. Lydyard told me, requesting him to go to London, 
to appear as a witness in a lawsuit in which General Hauton’s interests 
were largely concerned. He wished to take Maud with him, as her aunt 
had not seen her for five years, and he purposed allowing her to remain at 
Grosvenor Place, until the family should leave town, when he hoped Mrs. 
Hauton would accompany her to France. I consented, of course, though 
with selfish reluctance, and in three days they went away, leaving me and 
Marguerite very solitary and melancholy. 

After a week had elapsed, I got a letter from Mr. Lydyard, announcing 
his intended return the next day, and telling me her aunt was quite as 
much pleased with Maud as even I could desire. Accordingly, we met 
him at the station. He looked very ill, complained of fatigue and the heat 
of the weather, and retired early to his own room. The following day, 
though he was constantly with us, and replied to all our innumerable ques- 
tions, there was a painful restlessness and eagerness about his manner, 
which even Marguerite remarked uneasily. “I think papa must be ill,” 
she said—and I thought so, too; but I also divined that the disease lay 
too deep for human help. He remained constantly alone, and seldom 
quitted the house, except at Mag’s earnest entreaties, when he would walk 
with us in the park, but this rarely occurred. 

We had been out for hours in the gardens of the Trianon. Marguerite 
never wearied of the associations of that place ; everything connected with 
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the memory of the beautiful and unhappy Marie Antoinette had a charm 
for her. Here she read history and poetry, and passed her hours of recrea- 
tion. For atime Mr, Lydyard had beenj with us, then he went rest- 
lessly away, saying something about letters and post-hour. I was listening 
to Marguerite as she read, and enjoying the beauty of the scene, when we 
both started to our feet, as Lewis approached us, with a hasty, rather 
frightened manner, and a paper in his hand, which I perceived instantly to be 
a telegraphic despatch—* I cannot find my master, ma’am, and this is just 
come; I gave the receipt myself.” Maud! Maud! was the cry of my 
heart,—had something dreadful happened? Marguerite implored me to 
open the despatch, but I could not do so—then she took it from my 
hand, and was on the point of tearing it open. I did not know what to 
do ; the suspense was dreadful, but an undefined apprehension of some con- 
nection between this, and the cause of Mr. Lydyard’s suffering, warned me 
to ensure seeresy. ‘* No, no,” I said, ‘‘ we must find your papa at once ;” 
and taking her hand, we walked towards the house at our utmost speed, 
As we reached the door, followed by Lewis, Mr. Lydyard crossed the back 
of the hall, into his own apartments; I flew after him, and holding out the 
paper, stammered, “ Tell me quickly, for mercy’s sake, is anything wrong 
with Maud?” He tore the telegram open ; I saw it contained several lines 
in the usual pencilled characters—his face changed—he caught wildly at 
a chair with the disengaged hand, and dropped heavily into it. My terror 
was far too great for hesitation, reflection, anything ; I snatched the paper, 
regardless of him, and devoured with my eyes, before I discovered the 
groundlessness of my fears, the following words :— 

** Staunton, Scotland-Yard, London. To Lydyard, Versailles. Found. 
Tall, pale, black eyes. Name Ross. Lose no time. Going away again. 
Has a seal ring, ‘Che sara, sara.’” I flew into the hall, where I found 
Marguerite and Lewis; said there was nothing wrong, that the telegram 
was about the law business, and returned to the library, 

He had changed his position now and was leaning forward, his arms 
upon the table, his face hidden upon them, and his hands clasped tightly 
over his forehead. I stood in silent misery beside him for some minutes. 
At length he raised his pale, worn face, folded the telegram, placed it in 
his breast, and reverently said, “‘ Thank God.” Still I stood inexpressibly 
embarrassed and wretched, He tried to smile, and stretched out his hand. 
I put mine into it, and he gave me one look, in which were volumes of 
unspoken confidence. J beg your pardon,” I stammered out at last. 

** No need, Grace,” said he, in a trembling voice. ‘Some day you 
shall know all, Iam a coward; I cannot tell yon now.” 

“Do not, sir; it is better not. If 1 can serve you, tell me how—but 
I do not ask to know more.” 

He strove with some strong emotion awhile, and then said, ‘* [ must 
go to England to-night. Will you send Lewis here, and tell Marguerite 
there is nothing the matter.” 

His lips quivered as he spoke. “TI have told her,” I replied, “ that 
the message was about the business which took you to London.” 
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“ That is well,” he said, and sol left him. To what? I knew almost 
as little as I had known before. I still know nothing which had preceded 
what I have to relate.” 

He had been gone for three days, when I heard from Maud, (who was 
evidently not aware of her father’s absence from home,) that her aunt had 
taken her to Torquay, where the family were to remain some time, and 
that she expected to be home in about a month, accompanied by Mrs, 
Hauton. 

Her letter was avery long one, but irrelevant to my story. The 
second post brought me a letter from Mr. Lydyard, which I transcribe— 
“ You are a true and trusted friend, Grace Armytage, none the less trusted 
that there have been no words between us. How much you know of the 
history of my blighted life, and how much you guess I cannot tell. It is 
not the object of this letter to solve this uncertainty on my part, or to tell 
you any of the particulafs of my history. 

“Tam going to ask from you, on the contrary, an extent of forbear- 
ance which may try even your truth, and fortitude, and delicacy, Grace. 
You are my children’s friend, instructress, guide—you are their happiness, 
their good angel. In my house you have a paramount right to all possible 
consideration. I shall make no explanation of the connection of the sentence 
which I have just written with the next. I shall retyrn home as soon as 
I receive your reply to this question. Will you permit me to invite to my 
house as a permanent resident, a lady, somewhat younger than myself, a 
little older than you? She is tall, pale, with black eyes, and her name is 
Ross. Her position will be that of your assistant; she is a perfect musi- 
cian, and will, with your permission, sing with Marguerite, and instruct 
Maud in painting, in which art she is a great proficient. I write this letter 
calmly, Grace. I know well, your own heart cannot know half so well, 
what it is I ask you to do, no more than it can compass the anguish with 
which I write these lines. 

* RatpH Lypyarp.” 

Under the fold of the envelope of this letter were the words, “ Read 
this when alone ;” I had, therefore, reserved the perusal, until 1 had re- 
tired to my room, and was quite free from intrusion. 

I spent some dreadful hours that night, though there was no weakness 
or hesitation in them, and the morning found me still waking and absorbed 
in reflection. This is the letter I wrote to Mr. Lydyard—“TI have care- 
fully considered your letter, dear sir, and I wish you to feel assured that 
I shall second your wishes to the utmost extent of my ability. I shall 
prepare Marguerite and the household for the reception of Mrs. Ross, and 
shall hope to welcome you very soon, 

* Yours faithfully and gratefully, 
‘“* GRACE ARMYTAGE.” 

Marguerite was delighted, as all children are, at the idea of variety. 
“Tt will be rather queer to have two governesses, and I do not intend to 
love her as much as you, signorina,” she said. ‘I wonder if sheis young 
or old, some widows are very young, you know; Madame Lioville is, and 
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{ wonder whether she can speak Italian or French ; do you know, signo- 
rina ?” 

“No, my darling, I do not, I only know that she paints and sings 
beautifully, but I dare say she speaks those languages also; perhaps she 
studied in Italy.” 

**T shall know sooner than Maud; do you know I think Maud is not 
very happy; she is better at home.” 

“Why do you think so, Marguerite?” said I, rather startled ; “ do 
her letters make you think so ?” 

“‘ Yes, a little. You know we have always been at home, and now 
Maud is with our cousins, she sees them happy with their mother and— 
(here she lowered her voice)—signorina, she thinks about mamma.” 

The young girl’s words gave me an indescribable shock. It may seem 
unnatural—even impossible—that these children should never have spoken 
to me about their dead mother, nevertheless, such was the case. Six years 
had already elapsed since her loss, when I had come to live with them, 
and the subject had dropped, no doubt, as, it would have done in any 
family. I could not let the child’s observation pass without some remark, 
and I found it very difficult to say anything. Marguerite relieved me 
from my embarrassment by resuming— 

“ Maud,” says she, ‘* wishes Aunt Hauton had known mamma, for then 
we could hear more about her; no one that we know had ever seen her, 
except dear nurse, and it grieved her so much to talk about mamma that 
we never liked to do it ; but now Maud says she feels what a sad thing it 
is to be a motherless girl, though every motherless girl has not a Signorina 
Grazia,” and she laid the golden head lovingly against my cheek. In- 
effable sadness, unspeakable pity, took hold of me, I held her close to my 
heart—lI could not speak ; the prayer that was in my heart was voiceless. 

The travellers arrived in the evening. The carriage had been sent to 
the station, and I had contrived to detain Marguerite in my room. When 
I heard the wheels, I went to the door; my limbs almost failed, but not 
quite. I passed the multifarious mirrors of a French house without a 
glance, lest the pallor of my own face should unnerve me. When I reached 
the door, Lewis was standing by the carriage steps, a shawl on one arm, 
and the other extended in order to hand a lady out. On the other side 
stood Mr. Lydyard. Our eyes met for one instant—I saw a shudder pass 
over him—the next moment I got strength to say, ‘* Welcome home, sir,” 
and to advance to the veiled figure, pausing on the step. As she touched 
the ground, I extended my hand, Mr. Lydyard said, * This is Miss Army- 
tage,” and our hands met, I held her’s in mine—smail, feeble, icy cold— 
then drew it under my arm, and led her into the house. Mr. Lydyard 
followed us, and I said “ You will find Marguerite upstairs.” He went 
through the hall, and I led my silent companion into a small room which 
opened from it. I placed her on a sofa, and then stood waiting for some 
sign. None—perfect silence—the hands clasped upon the knees, the head 
bent, the face quite hidden. 

I placed myself upon my knees before her, and holding my face, so 
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that she could see it, gently unclasped her hands, and held them down 
by her knees in both of mine. She silently submitted, and I then spoke : 
“You saw my letter?” An assenting movement and a gasp, no articulate 
sound, * Believe me, that in its spirit I will act towards you. Believe 
me, that I will strive with all my heart and soul, as woman to woman, to lend 
your lot every possible alleviation, and you every aid in supporting it. 
Accept, I beseech you, and trust in my sympathy. It has been given 
without question, and will never seek any explanation. ‘These are the 
first words and the last that shall ever pain or shake you from me. You 
need strength and patience, neither shall be taxed by any words between 
us, and beyond us shall none be ever spoken.” While I was speaking, her 
hands clasped mine convulsively, when I had finished she withdrew them, 
and while I remained kneeling she drew away her veil, and I saw her face. 
A face of such imperishable beauty of form, that its five or six-and-thirty 
years had but purified, strengthened, refined, and ennobled the matchless 
outline of the features. A face so full of woe, so marked with traces of 
storm and suffering, and so worn with the slowness of grief, that it was 
like some splendid scene strewn with ruins; a face in which I read that 
there the lightning had flashed, until it had scathed, and there volcanic fires 
had gleamed and were extinct. The black, deep eyes were quiet and 
weary ; the exquisite mouth was wan and tranquilized ; the fine brows had 
been long knitted and roughened, and had now fallen apart, in weariness 
and exhaustion. As only raven hair can whiten, hers had whitened. The 
beautiful cheek was colourless, except just beneath the eyelid, but under 
the thick, dark, long lashes, lay a faint streak of crimson. 

We gazed at each other for some minutes, and then she spoke :— 

** Where is Marguerite ?”’ 

“ Upstairs; but you will surely not risk seeing her till you are more 
composed.” 

“You may trust me, [ am stronger than I seem.” 

I went to the door, and found Mr. Lydyard and Marguerite were in 
the hall. He looked pale and nervous. I smiled at them, and said, 
“ Marguerite, come in, and see Mrs. Ross; she is very tired, and not very 
strong, and I think I shall persuade her not to come down to-night.” She 
came with me into the room, but hung back timidly as we approached the 
stranger. Mrs. Ross stood up; I saw she trembled, and got my task over 
quickly. “This is Marguerite, Mrs. Ross.” The child looked at the tall, 
pale lady, held ber hand out, and finally raised her lovely face, offering a 
kiss. 1 shook with apprehension, but Mrs. Ross had not miscalculated 
her strength. She pressed her lips upon the smooth fresh cheek, touched 
the golden hair, and said in a steady tone, “ You are the younger, my 
dear, are you not ?” 

“Yes, ma’am; Mand is not at home, but she soon will be.” 

A servant now entered to say all madame’s trunks had been taken to 
her room, so I proposed to conduct the stranger thither. As we reached 
the hall, I saw that Marguerite’s hand had stolen into that of the stranger, 
in whom some attraction already existed for the child. She went on, 
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chatting briskly about the house, and the weather, and the flowers, and 
Mand’s return. 

At the foot of the wide winding stair was a sitting-room, appropriated 
to Mr. Lydyard’s use ; its door was open, and I saw him; he turned at 
the sound of the voices, and as he did so, Mrs. Ross dropped her veil, 
When we had reached the first landing, he advanced to the door of the 
room, and I knew he watched us till we had eutered Mrs. Ross’s apart- 
ment. 

I had not forgotten how I had been received at Mr. Lydyard’s house, 
and had done all that lay in my power to secure for our new inmate the 
same sense of home and comfort that I had experienced. The apartments 
destined for her occupation consisted of two rooms, looking into the garden. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





MILER MAGRATH, ARCHBISHOP OF CASHEL, AND 
THE DEANERY OF ST. PATRICK’S IN 1592. 


WE need hardly tell our readers that the individual whose name figures so 
prominently in the subjoined documents*—never before published—was a 
Franciscan friar, whom Pius IV. promoted to the see of Down, and whom 
the successor of that pontiff (St. Pius V.) deposed in 1569, for apostasy, 
and for having written a series of anonymous letters, the object of which 
was to defame the character of Richard Creagh, archbishop of Armagh. 
The whole college of hypocrites, so vividly described by Dante, did not 
contain a greater scoundrel than this unfortunate man, whose violation 
of the most solemn religious obligations, and contemptible meanness in act- 
ing the spy, pimp, and delator to queen Elizabeth, were rewarded with 
every ecclesiastical promotion that that sovereign could confer on him. She 
appointed him, in the first instance, to the see of Clogher, and subse- 
quently to the archdiocess of Cashel and Emly, which he held together 
with Waterford and Lismore till 1589, when, as Ware tells us, he quitted 
the latter to make room for Weatherhead, on whose death (three years 
afterwards) he again resumed them, and held them in commendam till 
1607. All these dignities and emoluments, however, could not satisfy 
Magrath’s avarice, and he, therefore, set out for London, in order to prove 
to lord Burghley that he was entitled to further consideration ; and that 
there might be no questioning of his claims, he provided himself with a 
letter of recommendation from Sir Henry Wallop, whose zeal for the new 
religion was so signally evidenced in the inhuman slaughter of O’Hurly, the 


* In printing Wallop’s and Magrath’s letters, we have accommodated the 
orthography to modern usage. 
+ Inferno, c. xxiii, 
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pope’s archbishop of Cashel. Magrath, no doubt, persuaded himself that a 
letter from such a personage as Wallop would get him all he wanted; but 
it would appear that Burghley had nothing then in his gift that was 
worth offering to the distinguished proselyte, whose rare virtues are thus 
set forth in the following profuse eulogy 


Sir H. Wallop to lord Burghley, recommending the good service done 
by the archbishop of Cashel and his sound affection to the state. 


“Tt may please your honourable lordship: my lord the archbishop of 
Cashel having entreated me to acquaint your lordship with my knowledge 
of his service done unto her majesty, though I cannot do it by speech, yet 
I presume to trouble your lordship by writing, wishing that I could as well 
further his reasonable suit, as I hold myself tied in duty to deliver my opi- 
nion of his good deservings. Ever since my first coming into Ireland I 
have taken notice of his willingness to further the service by all the means 
he could, especiaily by giving intelligence and advertisements to the state 
which he always did in sound manner, and to very good purpose. Sir 
John Perrott used his employment into the north, where he wrought that 
which by Sir John was accounted very good service, and my lord deputy 
that now is hath done the like; and for aught I know he hath received no 
consideration for either of those his travels. This, I know, he had the 
bishopric of Waterford granted unto him in commendam, with a clause in 
his patent to hold the same till he were better provided for, yet was it 
taken from him and no recompense made him. It may, therefore, please 
your lordship to stand his favourable lord, and be good unto him ; for, in 
-my opinion, he is of his sort and birth the best affected to the state of any 
in Ireland. Even so recommending him to your honourable consideration 
I humbly end. At Winchester house the 3rd of June, 1591. Your lord- 
ship’s most humbly at command. 

“ H. Wa.Lop.” 


Magrath commenced his career as a mendicant, for he had been 
initiated in that calling at Rome, where, in his unsullied youth, he often 
craved alms from door to door for the convent of Aracceli, and for the poor 
and sick in the hospitals. But now, albeit archbishop of Cashel, with Water- 
ford and Lismore in commendam, and the many other emoluments coming 
to him for his good service done to the state—or, in other words, for play- 
ing the role of informer-general to the English government ; he is a beggar 
of another order, mean, insatiable, importunate, ever hanging about lord 
Burghley’s door, and waiting a favourable moment to congratulate that 
high personage on his recovery from the gout, and at the same time to pick 
up some crumbs from the rich man’s table. A veritable beggar, with 
worse than Lazarus’s leprosy upon him, and without a single one of 
Lazarus’s virtues! The Deanery of St. Patrick’s had been vacant, and 
Magrath’s petition for it had been rejected, why or wherefore we know 
not; but, probably, because Burghley would not even for so great a pervert 
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set aside that clause in the confirmatory bull* of Leo X., which ordained 
that “no man of Irish blood or customs” should be eligible to such a dig. 
nity. Poor Magrath would willingly have cancelled that curious provision 
made in favour of the English catholics of the pale, but for all that 
Burghley was inexorable, and would countenance no innovation in this par- 
ticular instance. The lord high treasurer’s inflexibility told sadly on 
Magrath’s sensitiveness, and had well nigh cost the new religion the loss 
of one of its most zealous and devoted champions. Nevertheless, all was 
not lost, and Burghley might yet regret his obduracy, and console “ the 
broken-hearted” Miler, by giving him something else with a good salary 
“ for doing nothing,” annexed. Full of this hope he, therefore, addressed 
the following statement of his grievances 


“ To the very good lord, the lord High Treasurer of England : 


“ Right honourable, my humble duty remembered having thought fitter 
in respect of your long sickness to write unto your honour than to trouble 
the same with speeches in person, and where heretofore your honour have 
thought more meet to bestow the Deanery of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, other- 
wise than upon me, your honour have willed me, then, to be vigilant to 
know when or where any other living should be void in Ireland which 
might be given to me for the maintenance of the poor archbishopric of 
Cashel, having by the year but £98 4d. Therefore I thought it meet to 
signify unto your honour that the bishopric of Limerick is now void by the 
death of the last incumbent thereof, and the bishopric of Waterford in like 
sort; humbly beseeching your honour to help me some way whereby I 
might be able to live in some convenient sort and serve God and the prince ac- 


cording to my calling ; for I protest before the Almighty God, who knoweth . 


all secrets, that I am not able to maintain myself and three servants yearly 
with the fruit of the said archbishopric ; howsoever your honour is other- 
wise informed. I signify also to your honour that Limerick is nearer to 
Cashel and more addicted to the Irish tongue than Waterford, and, there- 
fore, in some respects, fitter for me, if it shall so please your honour. 
Humbly praying your honour to revive your pristine opinion of me, for, I 
may say with the prophet, ‘‘ Thy rebuke hath broken my heart, I am full 
of heaviness, I look for some to have pity on me, but there was no man, 
neither found any to comfort me,” &c. I am here eleven months and have 
done nothing, neither have I hope to do, till your honour shall consider of 
me, and in very truth I have no money to live here unless your honour 
shall help me with some of her majesty’s money to be paid in the exche- 
quer in Ireland, in which and all other my reasonable requests I hope only 
in your honourable favour with expedition. And so I pray God to restore 
your honour your health. From Westminster, the 15th day of March, 
1592, your honour’s most humble to command. 
‘* Mizerius, Ar. CASHEL.” 


su 


Item ‘consuetudo illa antiquitus observata, de Hibernicis natione, mori- 
bus et sanguine, non admittendis in ecclesia cathedrali Sti Patritii prefata, qua- 
cumque regia dispensatione non obstante : concordatum est, quod vigeat, valeat 
et invalescat,” etc., etc, v. Mason’s Hist. of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
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What answer he may have received to this letter we know not ; but it 
is quite certain that while intent on benefiting himself, he was doing his 
utmost to defeat the lord high treasurer's schemes for arresting popish 
bishops and priests in Ireland, thus playing a game of double dealing very 
unbecoming the character and dignity of an archbishop. Magrath,* as a 
matter of course, married after he had got rid of the pope and all his vows ; 
and the unhappy woman who was foolish enough to link her fate with his 
was one Anna O’Meara, who, strange to say, did not and would not 
change her faith with her morality. Miler, doubtless, had controversies 
enough on hands without troubling himself with idle attempts to convince 
her that queen Elizabeth was the rightful supreme head of the church, 
and he, therefore, did not fall out with her for sticking to the old religion. 
Quite the contrary ; for if we may credit the anecdotes which O’Sullivant 
has preserved of the private life of this interesting couple, it would appear 
that Miler respected Anna’s scruples, and took no particular pains to dissi- 
pate the gloomy apprehensions with which she looked to the next world. 
Thus, for example, when seated at dinner on a Friday, and finding that 
she did not eat, Miler, thinking she was unwell, asked why she was not 
dining, and being told it was unlawful to eat meat on that day, he phi- 
losophically replied, that abstaining from it could be of no use to her, 
as she was sure to go to hell for having married him. On another occa- 
sion, when he found her weeping, he sympathetically, as we may fancy, 
inquired the cause of her tears, and on being told that a far-famed preacher 
and poet, named Father Dufty,{ of the Franciscan monastery of Cavan, 
had terrified her with a picture of her sinful life, Miler, instead of consoling 
her with a vision of future bliss, gave her to understand that she was 
already doomed to woes unutterable. Nevertheless, Miler had unbounded 
confidence in her honour and fidelity to him, so much so, that he did not 
hesitate to confide to her all the state secrets he could pick up while he was 
vainly beseeching lord Burghley for money and preferment. Anna, it 
would appear, was in the habit of sheltering bishops and priests, when 
they were pursued by the queen’s officers, and among the former was 
Dermot, or Darby Creagh, catholic bishop of Cork and Cloyne, who, it 
seems, was Miler’s cousin, and for whom the latter, degraded as he was, 
still cherished feelings of friendship. Finding that the bishop was likely 
to fall into the hands of the protestant authorities, Miler lost no time in 
sending timely warning to his “ loving wife,” to get Creagh out of Ireland. 


* The Franciscans repudiated Magrath, and were not accountable for his 
infamous conduct. It may also be stated, that O’Duffy, a member of the Fran- 
ciscan monastery of Cavan, satirized the hoary apostate and covered him with 
ridicule in a series of Irish ballads, some of which have been translated into 
English. The last of his poems, however, appeared in the /rishman newspaper, 
but remains to be translated, A gentleman connected with that journal is emi- 
nently qualified to give us an English version of those valuable stanzas. 

¢ Hist. Cath. Hib., p. 107. 

I Poor Mangan has left us a beautiful translation of one of Father Duffy’s 
Ballads, entitled ‘* Miler Magrath’s Apostasy,” v. Ellis’ Ballads and Romances 
of Ireland. Dublin: J. Duffy. . 
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As for the Malachias whom he styles his gossip, it seems that he was a 
priest who, some short time before Magrath wrote from Greenwich, was 
apprehended in Dublin, and after a few days’ imprisonment and an inter. 
view with Meredyth, protestant bishop of Leighlin, affected to be convinced 
of the errors of popery, and read his recantation in Latin, English, and 
Irish, probably with the koife to his throat. What the services were that 
Miler had done him we have not been able to discover, but the subjoined 
letter proves, beyond all doubt, the hypocrisy of the man affecting to be 
the zealous protestant and friend of the state, while shielding and shelter. 
ing the persecuted papists; and, we may add, that it is pretty clear evi- 
dence that Anna was a better catholic than Miler was a protestant. She 
died reconciled to the Church by David O’Kearney, archbishop of Cashel; 
and as for Miler, there is little doubt that he, too, repented his long life of 
sin, and received all the consolations of that religion which he had so fool- 
ishly abandoned. Brennan, in his most valuable Ecclesiastical History, 
has cleared up all difficulty on this head, and we may add, that O’Sullivan’s 
appendix to the ‘* Historia Catholica,” quoted in Lynch’s manuscripts, con- 
firms us in the belief of Magrath’s conversion. At all events, the following 
letter is sufficient proof that the unfortunate man was not, as sir James 
Ware would have us believe, sincere in his protestantism : 


“ To my loving wife, Any Magrath.” 


“ Loving Wire—I have already resolved you in my mind touching my 
cousin, Darby Creagh, and I desire you now to cause his friends to send 


‘him out of the whole country if they may, or if not to send my orders, for 


that there is such search to be made for him, that unless he be wise he 
shall be taken; and to send from my house all the priests that you are 
wont to have ; use well my gossip, Malachias, for that I did as much as I 
was able to bring him out of his trouble here. Accomplish the contents of 
my other letters, and burn this letter presently and all the letters that you 
know yourself. Fail not of this as you love me and yourself. From 
Greenwich, this 26th June, 1592, 
“ Your loving husband, 
** Miterius Ar. CASHEL.” 


It is very probable that this affectionate epistle was intercepted and 
never reached “ Any,” for it is now, with many others, written by the same 
distinguished archbishop, safely deposited in the State Paper Office. What 
wonder that Burghley refused to bestow the Deanery of St. Patrick’s on 
Miier, whose grand object was to serve God without making the devil 
jealous ! 


M. 
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FIGMENTS OF FANCY. 
EVA AND OSRICK, 


Mistily, oh ! mistily, ye starless clouds awhile, 

Float around the castle land that forest- skirt the isle ; 

Mufile up the lovers as they tread the path to shore, 

But thickest hang beneath them and the tower that looks it o’er. 


Distantly, oh! distantly, thou heavy rounded sun, 

Pause beneath the tides until yon swinging barque is won; 
Daintily a little while, ye billows, wash the strand, 

Ere yet ye kiss that tiny, coying footstep off the sand. 


Sink a while thy thunder surges, surfy rolling swell, 

Drink not up that little boat that tops thy hills so well; 

Shake no more with thy rude mirth her beating heart this hour, 
But o’er thee let it float in peace, like thy blue rocky flower. 


Spring aloft now when thou wilt, oh! cheerful morning light ; 

Make the sea floor, spreading off to yon blue islet bright ; 

Tenderly and steadily sweep on, thou sunny gale, 

And fan her cheek, and keep a-stretch the full-blown, eager sail. 

* * * * ~ 

Now yonder on the yellow beach an evening group appears, 

Gazing toward that dipping barque, and blessing him who steers ; 

Ob ! hush thee, good sea wind, that she who looks through frightened 
tears 

May hear the song of yonder maidens floating to her ears. 


Sink a while thy thunder surges, surfy rolling swell ; 
Driok not up that little boat that tops thy waves so well ; 
Daintily a little while, ye billows, wash the strand, 

Ere yet ye kiss that tiny, coying footstep off the sand. 


And thou, their fellow-traveller, now red and rounding dim, 

Oh, rest a little longer o’er the moorland’s rushy rim; 

And through the window on the stair of Oscar’s towered home, 
Where Eva treads, with one last smile of welcome shining come. 





DUCKS BATHING, 


From the straw-thatched cot on the roadway nigh, 
As the children pace to the village school, 
A little maid, with mild brown hair, 
And blue eyes sweet as April air, 
With sallow wand poised in her hand, 
VOL. V. L 
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Guides her flock of slow ducks by 
The wogling brook to the cressy pool. 
Waddle, waddle—on they go, 
Grave and silent, white and slow, 
Down the sloping grassy hill ; 
One, the chief, arriving first— 
(A grave old duck, cognomened Meggs, 
Mother of a myriad eggs,) 
With beady eye beside her bill, 
Watches the rest askance, who still 
Obediently wait until 
She signals them to quench their thirst— 
Away—they plunge into the water, 
Uncle, cousin, wife, and daughter! 
Imitating all she does, 


In a mist of foam and fuss :— 

*‘ Quack, quack, quack, quack, quack, quack |” 
And, ducking their heads, they disappear ; 

Up again—“ Quack, quack, quack, quack,” 
Scattering the water far and near: 

Now on a leg, with a wing outspread— 
Flutter, flutter, flutter, flutter ; 

Now flapping the water over the head— 
Splutter, splutter, splutter, splutter ; 

Now round about and everywhere, neck, and breast, and wing she sponges, 
Stretching both wings, fluttering still 
The bright drops round—and then a bill 


Into her feathered breast she plunges. 





DISENTHRALMENT. 


In the midnight, rare and blue, 
Of the summer night, nty soul 
Upon phantom pinions flew, 

And saw the great earth roll 
Light and dark from pole to pole— 
Plain and city pass beneath— 

As the mystic touch of death, 
Amid many a tearful home, 
Sent the spirits forth to roam ;— 
Orbed in silent thought entran- 
sure 
Through the infinite expansure. 


From the blackness of the land 
Swept the phantoms silently, 

Like the rising radiant band 
Of the planets from the sea ; 


Bearing off their earthly dowers 
Of bright memories and powers; 
While, henceforth beneath their pi- 
nion, 
Space became their starred domi- 
nion ; 
As the nature of the spirits, 
Such the region each inherits, 
Sun and comet, flower and river, 
Instinct, spirit, lying ever 
Clear before them. 


From a student’s lonely chamber, 
From a pallid wasted form, 
Like a dim and ashy ember, 
Burst one spirit like a storm ! 
As the moon, that o’er the meadow 
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Rounded, flecked with light and 
shadow, 
As the disk of the great ocean, 
Darkened by the night cloud’s 
motion, 
So across this soul of splendour, 
Full of science aspirations, 
Full of hopes sublime and tender, 
Passed dim, doubtful variations. 
But now from the dust released, 
Lo! its magic orb increased, 
Shadows faded from its vision, 
Space shone soft with light elysian 
As its mighty course begun ; 


Pausing yet a moment over 
The earth phantom like a lover, 

From the dust-enshrined races, 
Swept it afar amid the spaces 

In an orb of thought along, 
Like the swelling diapasons 

Of some rolling storm of song, 
Towards the fiery-dwelling nations 

Of the sun ! 


O’er the globe of earth some floating 
Souls of knowledge, and enquiring 
Earnest, lucid, and untiring; 
Comprehending all and seeing, 
Mingled with the simple being 
Of the forest tree or flower, 
Rock or wind, or wave or shower, 
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All their mystic secrets hiving ; 
O’er their outer surface floating, 
In their inner functions living, 
And to each aod every giving 
A new beauty, or new power ; 
By the flame of nature hueless 
Read each secret that they taug? 
In the laws of nature viewless, 
By which miracles are wrought 
Learned all phases of the human 
Since the space of the stars be- 
gan; 
Learned the soul of love in woman, 
And the soul of power in man. 


Long I pondered on this vision, 
Though the hollow moony time, 
Reading man’s immortal mission 
Through the starry globessublime ; 
Seeing light and goodness growing 
As the dust clouds of the earth, 
Wane away before the glowing 
Of each bright eternal birth ; 
Where falsehood lives no longer 
In the sunny sphere of souls, 
And ’tis only truth that stronger 
Arms the spirit as it rolls ; 
Where ’tis faith that lights the tower 
Of the doubtful soul alone, 
And ’tis truth-directed power 
Paves the pathway to the Throne. 





LITTLE NAN. 


Amid the garden’s languid scent, 

Pacing beside the sunny wall, 
Eva and little Nannie went, 

The morn that followed the great ball ; 
Along the dewy blossomed beds, 

And pondering o’er the name of wife, 
Softly and silent Eva treads, 

With bosom full of summer life ; 
But Nannie hops along the walk, 

And in that cheek of blushes looks— 
And slyer grows her childish talk 


Than e’er she learned from lesson books, 
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But now a step behind them wakes, 
And Eva’s lips begin to parch, 
As toward them cousin William makes, 
Stooping beneath the jassmine arch. 
With eyes all widely wondering, 
He overtakes the unconscious pair ; 
‘Well, was there ever such a thing— 
Who ever dreamt to meet them there ?” 
But sweet as fairies’ music lure 
Is Nan’s low laugh and look amazed, 
And down she looks with lips demure, 
And slender, jetty eyebrows raised. 


And first their talk is of the dance, 
But soon another theme they seek ; 
And eager grows his kindling glance, 
And rosier flushes her sweet cheek ; 
But little Nan grows boyish bold, 
When Eva’s looks a fear confess, 
And takes his arm in tiny fold, 
And asks him ‘ how he likes her dress ?” 
But schooled by other eyes the while, 
(Though ten years old but yesterday,) 
She softly treads with conscious smile, 
And little bonnet turned away. 


And now they walk with downcast eyes, 

And hold a low discourse by starts ; 
And then there is a pause of sighs, 

And crimsoned hush of beating hearts ; 
And Eva’s eyes are gentle—sad, 

Now fierce, as though his words she loathes ; 
While he grows little less than mad, 

And swears a thousand Cupid oaths ; 
But as his speech is earnest—kind, 

Though warm as the noon-coming hour— 
Lo! little Nannie lags behind, 

And seems as though she pulled a flower. 


But soon her cunning ear is moved, 

For they are full of love and wrath ; 
And Eva will not be beloved, 

And William seems to doubt his troth ; 
But as the angry silence spreads, 

And both stand hushed in proud distress ; 
Quick toward them little Nannie treads, 


Aud asks them “ Something they’re to guess?” 


(March, 
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And looks into their eyes, and takes 
Their hands to hold them in her own, 

And lets them kiss her, while she wakes 
Their laugh in her own loving tone. 

“Oh Nannie, Nannie!” from them breaks— 
“What will you be when woman grown ?” 


LOVE AT PLAY. 


A youth and maid They tried again— 
One twilight played Luck turned his brain ! 
A sparkling game for kisses ; But away the box she tosses, 
One arm embraced And pouting, swore, 
Her lithesome waist, “She must give o’er, 
O’ershaded by rich tresses ; Nigh ruined by her losses.” 
She threw the dice ‘“¢ How could I gain ?” 
With movement nice ; He cried “ amain, 

With trembling hand he tost it ; To such a mad endeavour ; 
“Oh joy! oh joy!” Oh! grief—oh! bliss— 
Cried the eager boy— I’ve won a kiss, 

“ The rosy gamester lost it,” But lost my heart for ever.” 





SCENES IN THE REIGN OF NIALL NAOIGHIALLACH. 


PRELUDE, 


Towarps the close of the third century the immense structure of the Roman 
power, long shaken to its centre, had already separated into two divisions, 
the eastern empire being then ruled by Valerius, the western, inclading 
Italy, Germany, Iberia, Gaul, and Britain, by Honorius. Constantine had 
transferred the seat of government from Rome to Byzantium, and in the 
old capital of victory, no longer the fortress of barbaric power, Christianity, 
throned amid the ruins of paganism, began to shed its mild glories over all 
the surrounding nations, oriental and occidental, who had hitherto ranged 
within the circuit of Roman dominion, As yet, however, its beneficent 
influence was chiefly manifested in the capital of the decaying empire— 
which, indeed, even in its epoch of supreme potency, was but one of cities— 
and though here and there a ray fell and fixedly illumined some solitary 
spot in the wild, primeval world of Druidism, several of the outlying 
nations, west and north, having, from the above causes, been enabled to 
throw aside the salutary bonds of the Roman system, martial, judicial, 
and civil, in which they had hitherto been inducted towards the frontiers of 
cizilisation, were already advancing, like a tumultuous ocean, to overwhelm, 
with their innumerable hordes, the last European stronghold of the once 
dominant gens togati. From her position, tota divisa orbe, it was but 
natural that the revulsion referred to at this epoch should be chiefly ex- 
hibited in Britian, whose eastern and northern coasts had long been sub- 
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ject to the inroads of the wild sea rovers of Scandinavia—a region imper- 
fectly defined by ancient geographers, but whose maritime portion included 
the coast population of the Baltic—of Norway, Sweeden, Denmark, and its 
isles, which latter contained the fiercest of those Cymbric tribes, whom, in 
the latter years of the Republic, Marius conquered, and who, long before, 
had established settlements in East Anglia, Wales, Anglesea, &c., and 
there is reason to believe throughout the north of Scotland, whose Gaelic 
dialect, even at the current period, displays, after the great changes which 
both the Danish and Celtic languages have undergone during the lapse of 
centuries, an intermixtural trace of the former tongne, which constitutes 
its distinctive difference. Several years before the British tribes south of 
the Tweed had invited the aid of the Romans, as a protection against 
the incursions of the still more barbarous inhabitants of the northern dis- 
trict of the island—under Trajan and Severus, two great walls, one of turf, 
the second of stone, had been erected from sea to sea, to arrest their in- 
cursions, and a chain of Roman forts, extending round the British coasts, 
was continued across the north of the country; but, at the close of the 
third century, despite the military talents and prowess of Stillico, the 
famous general of Honorious, two causes combined to terminate the 
Roman power in Britain : first, the attacks of hordes of Picts* and Scots— 
the name by which the Scandinavian pirates were then known, which 
led to the abandonment of the Roman chain of stations along the 
west coast; and, secondly, the wide-spread spirit of rebellion which the 
Britons manifested toward their southern invaders. It was about this 


- period, (A.D.396,) that Niall, the third last pagan king of Ireland—known in 


history as Niall of the Nine Hostages, from his retaining nine princes, some 
Irish, some Scotch, as the security of the treaty he had formed with the 
peoples, native and North Anglian, whom he had subdued—being appealed 
to by the Britons, fitted out an immense expedition, which involved two ob- 
jects—the one, the liberation of the Britons from the Roman yoke; the other, 
the settlement of the tribe of the Dalaradiat—a warlike race inhabiting one 
of the northern districts of his Irish dominions—io Scot!and, with, doubt- 
less, the political object of making them serve as a garrison. 


* The word Pict is rather an uncertain historic nomenclature ; it was ap- 
plied to all the piratical races of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, and by the Romans to the Irish. Druidism, though varying 
in character, extended not on!y throughout Gaul, Spain, Germany, but over 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, in all which countries the temple circles, cromlechs, 
&c., are familiar objects. 

Though a similarity still exists between the language of Sweden and the 
dialect of Scotland, it was much stronger formerly, and this resemblance was 
the chief cause which induced Everinus, the first bishov of Upsala, to undertake 
a mission to Scotland, (in 1026,) with the object of Christianizing its people. 
Many words, now obsolete in Sweden, are still current in Scotland.—Co.’s 
Travels in Russia, Sweden, and Denmark. 

t Dal-Araidhe—descendants or tribes of Araidh—Fiacha Araidhe, who w s 
King of Ulster in the third century. Bede alludes to the expedition of Niall 
into Britain, and his settlement of the Dalaradian tribe in the north of the 
island, whose descendants, he says, still in his time occupied that region. 
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THE MUSTER. 


Ir is the dawn of a midsummer day, in the year 396, and as the sun rises, 
jts splendour, streaming along an estuary in the north-eastern coast of 
Uladh,* illumines the tent-covered uplands of the northern shore, where 
several thousand men of the Dalaradia tribe, and a host of others, have 
ellected to embark in the great expedition against the Romans in Britain, 
which king Niall has organized. Drawn close to the shore, and extending 
for upwards of a mile, lie the larger vessels of the fleet which is to convey 
them—long black vessels of oak and pine, high in the poop and stern, witia * 
many benches of oars, and tall masts, with square sails formed of hide ; 
while the surface of the waters, even to the opposite shore of the lough, 
swarms with rude craft of smaller, though considerable size, sculls and 
lavidheongs, formed chiefly of wicker-work, covered with leather, in which, 
precarious as they appear, the coast populations of the northern lands have 
for many ages performed long voyages, and braved the dangers of the 
fiercest storms and wildest tumult of the waters. Hundreds of figures are 
busily occupied in storing the larger ships with provisions—some bearing 
sacks of corn, some, heaps of slaughtered cattle, casks of fresh water, jars 
of mead, skins of red ale; others in conveying the armory of the expedi- 
tion from the encampment—sheafs of spears, piles of small oblong shields, 
armfuls of long iron swords, helmets and breastplates of brasst—and storing 
them in the holds and on the decks. The air rings, far and near, with the 
clamour of voices, the sunny water is lashed into foam from the oars of 
innumerable skiffs, careering hither and thither. 

Fronting a harbour which indents the coast, where stand the few earthen- 
built cabins of a fishing village, a large wooden house has been erected 
for the chieftains and the king. who has arrived hither from Dundealgan{ 
some weeks before, during which interval he bas been marshalling the 
great Dalaradian tribe, whom he intends to lead against the Romans of 
North Britain, and, if victorious, establish them in that locality. From 
the hills and uplands along the shore the smoke of innumerable fires, great 
and small, rise in the fresh, blue, sunny air, the while the tribes are pre- 
paring their morning meal of sheep and ox flesh, before descending to their 
ships—a wild and fiercely joyous gathering of men, differing in aspect and 
garb, There, outnumbering the other peoples collected, are seen the 
Dalaradians, who are a tall, yellow-haired, and blue-eyed race, whose 
aspect testifies to the origin of the people, who, ages back, sailing from Celtic 
Jutland, colonized North Britain, and passed thence to the north of Erinn, 

+ 


* Antrim. 

+ The Irish Celts were early acquainted with the arts of working in metal— 
arts which they are believed to have derived from the Tuatha de Danaans, a tribe 
whose original seat has given rise to much controversy. Some suppose them to 
have been Pheenecians, but it is much more probable they were Iberian Celts, 
who had learned the arts of smelting and working metals from the Phenecians 
and who came to Ireland from the mining regions of the Pyrenees. 

+ Dundalk 
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Over their woollen shirts and tunics glitter their brazen armour, on their 
heads their brazen helmets, both of which, highly polished, flash blindingly 
in the sunlight, Each is accoutred with a long, green, brass-pointed spear, 
long kuives rest in the belt, at the left side, and at the right hangs the 
long, heavy, straight, two-handed brazen sword, for hewing and thrusting. 

Amidst the multitude of warriors and slaves by whom they are sur- 
rounded, the three great races by whom Erinn has been successively colo- 
nized, are easily distinguishable. Those fair-skined and brown-haired men, 
whose aspect and demeanour, glorious and gay, indicates generosity, daring, 
intrepidity, and gallantry,—who are distinguished by the richness of their 
apparel and profusion of ornaments—golden neck torques, rings, and breast 
chains—are the descendants of the Milesians. Those large fair-haired figures, 
many of whom wear the dress of bards and Druids, respectively, known by 
their wantles of green and white, are the representatives of the Tuatha De 
Danaans ; while the gathering of black-haired, rude and debased looking 
slaves, who, in their sheep-skin dresses, are seen, some attending on the 
warriors, some chattering noisily in gronps, are the Fir Domhnanns,* who 
though more numerous, have for centuries existed, partly in a state of serf- 
age, under the superior tribes north and south, and partly lived under their 
own kings and chieftains in Connacht, whither the masses of their people 
have been forced to retire before the waves of later colonizations. There, too, 
are seen many from the tribes of the Aith-each and Fenne-men, rent payers 


* Geography is probably a better guide to the history of the early coloni- 
zations of the British isles than tradition. Caesar's account of the different peo- 
- ples of Britain verifies this view. 

The earliest colonizers of Ireland were the Fir Dommain, or Firbolgs—a 
wave of the first Celtic migration, which, occupying the western districts of the 
continent of Europe, passed thence to Britain, and from Britain to Ireland, 
during the epoch now classified by antiquaries as the stone period—that before 
the primitive Celts had acquired the knowledge of metals. According to the MS. 
tract quoted by O’Curry—and which he states to be the oldest historic MS. in ex- 
istence—the Firbolgs—whose numbers were by no means considerable, as they 
were localized in the eastern provinces of the island, and unacquainted with 
the western—ruled in Erinn for thirty-six years, when they became aware 
that another people were settled in Erinn—namely, the Tuatha de Danaans, The 
document describes the king of the Firbolgs sending a champion to the Danaans in 
Connaught, his meeting with the champion sent by the latter, their understand- 
ing the language in which they addressed each other, the rude weapons possessed 
by the Firbolgs, the high finish of those borne by the Danaans, &c., and the 
battle which eventually took place in the neighbourhood of Cong, in Mayo, in 
which the Firbolgs were worsted. Itis evident from this that the Danaans 
were a Celtic Iberian tribe, who crossed from Spain to the south-west of Erinn— 
that their number was likewise inconsiderable, and confined to the district where 
they landed and occupied, and that they imported a superior civilization to that 
possessed by the Firbolgs. The MS. referred to alludes to the pillars and graves, 
cromlechs, which are still to be seen in the neighbourhood of the battle field. In- 
deed, all those monuments, termed Druidical, belong to the stone epoch—Stone- 
henge, Carnak, and those of lesser size, scattered through the west of ancient Scan- 
dinavia, Sweeden, Denmark, and the north of France. There is no direct evi- 
dence, however, to show that those immense, colossal structures, called Druidical 
temples, were originated by the Druids for purposes of worship. They may, with 
equal plausibility, be supposed to have been burial places of the chiefs of the 
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and farmers, who hold the middle rank between the upper classes, princes, 
druids, chieftains, scals (champions), bards, judges, and the slaves, who 
are very numerous in Ireland at this period, and of different races, some 
belonging to the conquered tribes of the island, while others have been 
taken captives in the raids, voyages, expeditions, and wars of the great 
chieftains. 

The morning feast over, the Dalaradian tribe, marshalled at the call of 
a trumpet, marched toward an elevated mound, where king Niall stood, 
surrounded by his officers, captains, bards, Druids, and historians, who 
were to accompany him on the expedition. Ranged around the green throne, 
and while the sun glittered on their fierce faces, their stalworth frames, and 
shining armour, and the air rang with the tumult of their voices, Niall, 
conspicuous for his lofty figure and splendid armour, motioning silence, 
spoke as follows :— 

‘“‘ Champions :—the day has arrived when our preparations for attacking 
the Romans in Britain are complete—a day anxiously expected by my brave 
and noble Dalaradians, who disdain to rust in sloth, preferring a life of war 
and glorious deeds to the dull life of peace, however prosperous. In our pre- 
vious expeditions, whether against the most courageous peoples of this island 
or Britain, our swords have reaped down the enemy like grass, and we have re- 
urned crowned with victory and laden with plunder. Our greatest glory how- 
ever is yet to be achieved—that of expelling the invader, whose rule bas so 
long debased, whose tributes have so long impoverished the neighbouring 
peoples, who speak our language and worship our gods. Nor is the time un- 
propitious. Already these Romans, terrified by our expeditions, and those 
of the other sea kings of the eastern lands, have abandoned their forts and 
garrisons along the opposite coasts, and retreated to their cities, where they 
live plunged in luxury amid the riches wrung from the conquered. There 
you must attack them,—there you will exchange blood fer gold. Our prophets 
declare their doom; the fire-eyed god of our warrior people points his 
sword to their cities and army, and destines them to destruction. This 
is the most powerful expedition any king of Erinn has ever marshalled— 
let, then, your courage which has ever proved resistless, swell to the pro- 
portions of an enterprise so mighty. Lo! the wind fills our sails,—in the 
distance the trumpet of victory invites us ; march, then, and embark.” 

A tempest of cheers rising from the shining ranks of the Dalaradians 
and other warlike tribes, the yellow-mantled people, and dark-tuniced slaves, 


primitive Celtic race. That mankind, in certain states of barbarism, have dis- 
played their most gigantic energies for such purposes, is testified by the pyramids 
of Hindostan and Egypt. Cesar, speaking of the Druids, merely says, that they 
had their habitations in thick woods. In the description given by Lucan of the 
sacred Druidical grove at Marseilles, which was cut down by Cesar's orders, 
there is no mention of a temple similar to Carnak, &c. The institution, however, 
evidently sprung up at a period posterior to the first savage colonization of 
Europe by the Celts, and it may be surmised that afterwards the Druids, finding 
such structures, utilized them as places of worship, of assembly, judgment, &c. 
The best idea that can be formed of the Dalaradians of Erinn and the Scotch 
races, in the first century, is to be gathered from the ‘* Agricola” of Tacitus. 
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saluted the address of the king, who, descending from his green throne, 
placing himself at their head, and pointing with his sceptre to the fleet, 
forthwith led the way thither. Several hours were occupied in embarka- 
tion, and it was already noon, when a chorus of trampets sounding, an- 
nounced the moment of departure. The larger vessels, whose decks were 
crowded with bright-weaponed champions, and which numbered several 
hundreds, then began to move, impelled by their vigorous rowers. A great 
multitude of smaller craft, sculls, curraghs, and such like, filled with men 
and provisions, followed. The royal vessel, a huge long craft, painted scar- 
let and black, led the way, then the chief bard—seated in the prow beneath 
the elevated golden chair, on which Niall rested, leaning on his sceptre— 
striking his harp, commenced to chant one of the famous war songs of 
Erion, and as at the conclusion of each verse he signaled the chorus, the 
warriors in the king’s ship and those in the others following, raising their 
voices and beating on their shields, made the coasts, which were lined 
with multitudes cheering, re-echo with the fierce music of their battle hymn. 

At length the bay widened ; as the fleet passed the headland, the wind 
began to blow freshly from the hills, the sails were raised, and the speed of 
the ships being thus accelerated, the expedition soon became a dim object, 
like a flight of dark ravens far away along the sea. Upon this, the mul- 
titude which had lined the coasts returned inland, to a great temple, 
wherein the Druids were about to offer a sacrifice and propitiate the gods 
to render fortunate and victorious the great enterprise of King Niall. 

On the night of the second day after their departure, the fleet of Erinn 
reached a point on the north-western coast of Albion, where a large river 
disembogued into the sea; and when they had sailed some miles inland, 
King Niall having disembarked his forces, dispatched a Druid herald with 
some troops into the interior, where in their forest villages dwelt several of the 
tribes of the Britons, with whom he was in alliance, to announce the ar- 
rival of his expedition and rally them round his standard—it being his in- 
tention next morning to attack the Roman colony, whose city stood some 
ten miles up the river. Meantime, while they were bound on this mission, 
leaving a number of champions to protect the vessels, which were moored 
in a wood-sheltered estuary, he drew up his Dalaradians on a forest-circled 
plain, at some distance from the water. Here they kindled great fires, 
and occupied some hours in preparing and partaking of a feast, donning 
themselves in their armour and sharpening their weapons for the approach- 
ing conflict. 

It was still night, and the moon was sinking into the sea, when in- 
numerable fires, illamining the crests and sides of the inland bills, signaled 
the marshalling of the Britons. Presently several chieftains reached 
the Dalaradian camp, bearing assurances of succour, and but a short 
space elapsed when the army of the Britons was seen approaching with 
mighty clamour—infantry and cavalry, heralded by a great gathering of 
torch-lit chariots, hurrying impetuvusly along the great high road leading 
through the forest. Wild cheers of welcome from the Dalaradian hosts 
saluted the Britons, who, stretched before the camp-fires of their allies,— 
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around which they spread out an abundance of meat and bread, barrels 
of ale and skins of wine they had borne with them,—passed some time” 
drinking to the success of the next day’s battle, the while the chieftains, 
retired in the torch-lit tent of King Niall, were engaged in martial coneult. 

After the king, his chieftains, and those of his allies had ended their 
consultation as to the mode of attack on the enemy and the city, the 
word to march was given by Niall, who, conspicuous in a six-horsed scythe- 
wheeled chariot, led his Dalaradian band forward, the forces of the Britons 
bringing up the rear. They marched, not in line, but in irregular com- 
panies, tumultuously conversing and chanting war-songs, accompanied by 
musicians, their brazen chain armour, helmets, golden neck-collars, richly 
coloured shields flashing in the morning sun, which glittered dazzlingly 
on the points of their shouldered spears. The British tribes differed in 
appearance and accoutrements ; many had procured Roman armour, breast 
plates, round shields, helm and short sword, and wore the military tunic 
and sandal, Others, from the remote interior, displayed the national war- 
costume of Britain. The soldiers, who were men of great stature, were 
overtopped by a head by the chieftains who led each company. All wore 
long moustaches, their long hair floating on their shoulders ; many tunics 
of woollen cloth, bracche and shoes of untanned leather; some short cloaks, 
all neck and wrist ornaments of different metals; others a leathern tunic, 
leaving the arms and limbs bare, which, like their faces, were stained with 
blue dye in various devices. Their cavalry, who rode without saddles, car- 
ried long spears and heavy iron swords and axes; their helmets made of 
the skins and heads of animals, gave them a formidable appearance, which 
was increased by many, who had been practised in war, carrying the skulls 
of their conquered enemies, slung round the necks of their steeds. The 
chariots, of which there were some hundreds, and which were of various 
sizes, were formed of wood and iron, with terrible scythes protruding from 
the axle of the wheels. Some were drawn by two, some four, some six 
horses. In front stood the driver, holding the leathern reins, and armed with 
a long whip ; behind him the warrior. Over the uneven ground this throng 
of chariots moved wide apart or in long lines, and as the latter, the 
cavalry and infantry advanced, the air rang with the wild, hummed songs 
and shouting, with which, as customary, they stimulated their rage* when 
advancing to battle. 

The country through which the army marched was wild and savage ; 
for miles the way extended through gray mountain ravines and thick woods. 
Sometimes they passed a British village with its farms—lofty or spacious 


* In an old Irish poem, translated by O’Curry, we find the leading traits 
of several of the nations with whom the Gaels were acquainted, characterized. 
Among them— 


** For acuteness and valour, the Greeks ; 

For excessive pride, the Romans ; 

For dullness, the creeping Saxons; 

For haughtiness, the Spaniards ; 

For covetousness and revenge, the French ; 
And for anger, the true Britons.” 
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houses of rotund form, built of stone and earth, and roofed with conical 
thatch of straw. From the doors and windows the smoke of the fires issued 
from the interior, where the granary and cattle-stalls appeared on one side, 
and on the other, divided by a rude partition, the chamber of its human occu- 
pants, who, men, women, and cbildren, thronged about the portal to witness 
the host of warriors pass, and speed them with wild shouts of admiration and 
encouragement on their way. Near each of those villages also was a rath 
or fortress, a huge circular building, erected of unmortared stones, with 
small doors opening to the inner space, where the cattle were collected in 
times of war, and numerous stairs around its inner walls, by which the 
tribes ascended to assail the enemy with arrows, slings, and stones from their 
summit. The country was covered with cattle ; but it was not until the 
army had arrived at a great Roman road, which indicated the approach to 
the Roman city, that the land began to exhibit signs of cultivation. At 
length, as the Dalaradian vanguard wound round a mountain base, the 
Roman city in the valley beneath burst on their view, with its turreted 
walls, its long street lines of flat-roofed mansions, its temples, circus, 
theatre, baths, and other stately, white-pillared structures, intervalled by 
many large straw-thatched British houses. For a couple of miles around 
the city the land was laid out in gardens and agriculture. Beyond thick 
forests extended to the horizon. 


As King Niall, gallopping in his chariot onward, pointed with his sword - 


to the city glittering in the sunlight, each battalion as they reached the point 
of prospect sent up astorm of cheers. Then, as they died away, the Roman 
trampets rung from the battlements of the town, and presently the cohorts 
of the legion by which it was garrisoned, were seen marshalling in the 
open space beyond the walls, and then advancing, in silence, bright and 
compact, their iron lines into the plain, to give the barbarians battle—in 
the centre the Roman infantry, on either wing a strong brigade of Gaalish 
and German cavalry. 

Mounting his charger then, King Niall forthwith rode hither and thither, 
disposing his army for attack according to the fashion of the Britons and 
Gauls—namely, spreading out his infantry in a semi-circle, three deep, sup- 
ported at either end by the horse, for the purpose of surrounding the enemy; 
the while he ordered the charioteers to advance into the plain and com- 
mence the combat. Upon this, the drivers of the hundred chariots lashing 
their horses into fury, with mighty cries and shoutings, rolled line upon 
line against the enemy, like stormy billows of the ocean, surging toward 
some rock-bound shore. 

As they approached the Romans, the latter, likewise hastening forward, 
raised a great battle-cry, whose thunder, re-echoed by that of the Britons, 
for some moments deafened the air; and the battle commenced. 

A shower of lances were first discharged from the vanguard of the 
Roman column, which transfixed the drivers and warriors in the front 
chariot line. Then, as the Romans drew their short swords the succeeding 
charioteers drove impetuously against their ranks, the warriors fighting, some 
with swords, some with spears, some hurling small axes of flint and 
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ron,* with which the chariots are stored, against the enemy; occasionally 
springing to the ground when the shock of the horses had opened the enemy’s 
lines, combating, and again regaining their position in the chariots. Ter- 
rible was the tumult; the sun flamed on brands and lances, reddened and 
dripping, on wounds and spouting gore, on figures falling, pierced and cleft 
with sword or battle-axe, or horribly mutilated by the scythes of the 
chariots as they raged, driven hither and thither against the enemy’s lines, 
or over the bodies of the slain. Many fell on either side, the earth was 
covered with dead ; along the horrent van the battle reeled and swung,— 
one mighty tumult of struggling warriors and plunging, furious, gallopping 
horses. 

At first the Romans fought in a firm, steady, compact column, covered 
by their shields, and exhibiting the destructive valour of practised swords- 
men. Then, presently, when the lines began to totter before the charges 
of the charioteers, their cavalry was ordered forwards; which King Niall 
observing, immediately gave the word for his infantry and horse to advance, 
With a terrible roar the multitude hurried irregularly to the onset, the Romans 
formed in a solid circle to engage them, and the terror of the battle deepened. 
Horseman contended with horseman, footman with footman, and the 
chariots careering around, now driving against the lines of the Roman 
columns, from the arrows of whose bowmen, placed in the centre of each 
cohort, many fell. 

For hours the combat raged over the corse-strewn earth, but despite 
the organized valour of the Romans, Gauls, and Germans, the latter, who 
were outnumbered by the army of King Niall, which had meanwhile been 
recruited by other contingents of British tribes, arrived in the field, pre- 
sently began to totter before the incessant charges of charioteers and troops 
of cavalry, and the valour of the Dalaradians of Erinn, whose huge, double- 
handed swords and heavy battle-axes cleaving through helmet, shield, and 
body armour, laid rank after rank in the dust before them. At length, as 
the red sun was sinking beneath the western woods, the Romans, now a 
mere skeleton of their original force, closing their ranks, commenced their 
retreat upon the city, and then, still harassed by the horsemen, and finding 
a multitude of Britons occupying the roads, their retreat became a flight, 
and, favoured by the darkness and the rush of King Niall’s troops to the 
gates, such as remained finally sought security in the adjoining woods. 

As King Niall, leading the vanguard, gallopped through the gates of 
the city, he drew bis heavy, blood-stained sword, Balor,f and kissing it 
cried: “ On, my brave Dalaradians, long will the glory thou hast achieved 


* «The arms of the Scots and Irish,” says Gildas, ‘‘ are hooked spears, and 
hatchets to fling,” the latter remark may be regarded as affording one of the 
chief uses of those Celts, formed of flint and iron, such numbers of which are 
found in Ireland, Britain, France, &c., as while admirably adapted as a warlike 
missile they are, from their small size, little suited for the other conjectural 
purposes assigned them—such as cutting down trees, &c., though they might 
also, and most probably were, utilized in hunting wild animals, just like the 
boomerang among the ancient Babylonians and modern Australians, 

t Terrible siniter, 
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this day be re-echoed by our bards, who will declare to the generations to 
come, that while the soil of Erinn remains untrodden by the Roman tyrants, 
who have subdued all the rest of the earth, her sons alone have snatched 
victory from their standard.” 


GESSORIACUM. 


Several years have passed since the arrival of King Niall’s expedition 
in Britain, during which interval that warlike monarch has been engaged 
in settling a portion of the Dalaradian tribe in North Britain,* and making 
incursions along the western and southern coasts of the island. At length, 
about the beginning of the year 406, a.D., erossing the channel with a 
large fleet, he made a descent upon the north of Gaul, attacked the Roman 
town of Gessoriacum, (Boulogne,) and subsequently carried the terror of his 
army around the shores of Armorica and Aquitania. 

’Tis evening, and as the sun rounds toward the great ocean westward, 
in whose remote spaces lie the Fortunate Islands, those habitations of the 
blessed shades, whose regions of repose, asphodell fields, and pleasant woods, 
and rivers, the orb will soon illumine—its light shines upon the Roman city 
Gessoriacum, which is built on an eminence at some distance from the sea. 
The town is surrounded by high walls and ramparts, with gates opening 
to the sloping roads, which reach in several directions, one to the north, 
leading through a stretch of marsh and brushwood to the harbour, one to 
the east, indicating the way to the Portus Itius and towns of the Belge ; 
while those in the western and southern walls stretch respectively toward 


_ the cities of Armorica and those of the Caletes, Bellovace, Parisii, and other 


inland people of Celtic Gaul. The narrow streets of pillared houses, 
some built of stone, and flat-roofed, some of wood, thatched with straw, 
ran at right angles toward a small square in the centre of the town, where 
ou one side stand the Temples of Jupiter and Mars, of comparatively 
modern erection, and on the other the ancient circular shrine of Cybele, 
which dates from a remote period of Pheenician colonization. The solid 
range of buildings on the northern side, with high watch-towers are the 
barracks of the Roman garrison; the small structure near hand is the 
law court, beside which stand the mansions of the public functionaries ; and 
at a little distance in the same quarter the theatre, where Romans, Gauls, 
and foreigners are alternately treated with Latin and Greek plays. In the 
open space to the south, beyond the walls, are seen a circus and ampbi- 
theatre on either side of the tomb-bordered road, which extends in that 
direction. The heights to the east are occupied by Caligula’s Tower, a 
Roman camp, and outworks; for some space around extend stretches of 
arable and pasture-land, dotted by an occasional villa, with its turrets and 
gardens. Beyond, to the east, a dismal tract of marshes, and to the south 


* ‘*When Niall the Great reigned in Ireland,” says Giraldus Cambrensis, 
“the six sons of Muredus, a previous King of Ulster, possessed the northern 
parts of Britain ; so from these a nation was propagated and called by a peculiar 
name, Scotland, which inherits that region even to this day. It was along the 
Clyde that the Dalaradian colony of Niall was planted.” 
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and west a region of dense forest, in which, far off, a circle of Druidical 
stones is seen, serrating to the line of the horizon. 

The streets of this small maritime garrison town are crowded with a 
motley population, diverse in garb and aspect—soldiers of the Roman legion, 
Italians, Germans, Gauls, in helmet and toga, mailed, and sandaled ; long- 
haired Gauls, attired in dresses of party-coloured striped cloth, bracchex, 
and saga; Greeks, too, in white robes ; a sprinkling of Egyptians, Africans, 
Iberians, garbed in linen and dresses of purple and scarlet ; and here and 
there a merchant from Britain, Armorica, Hibernia, Belgia, and other 
countries, returning from the public offices, from the theatre, or making their 
way to some of the numerous wine shops. There are also numbers of slaves 
in the attire of their respective countries. A few Christians of Italy, Gaul, 
and Britain also inhabit the town. 

On the northern ramparts a throng of people, who have been enjoying the 
air of the evening after the work and business of the day, collect in groups, 
as the while gazing toward the sea, they perceive a large fleet of British 
vessels approaching. Some believe them to be merchant ships, others are 
disposed to regard them as a swarm of Pictish pirates; presently the Roman 
trumpet at sunset sounds, the gates are closed, and in a few hours the town 
is wrapped in the silence of sleep. 

The stars twinkled through the cloudy, windy sky of mignight, when 
a few figures, hurrying from the coast, reached the gates of Gessoriacum, 
and in voices of alarm announced to the Roman sentinels that a host of 
northern pirates, already disembarked on a point of the shore some two miles 
away, were advancing upon the town. Instantly the trumpet rang, the 
troops of the garrison, who numbered but a few hundred, mustered ; the 
citizens rushed from their houses into the streets, the soldiers manned the 
ramparts; great fires were kindled in the square of the forum, and on the 
towers ; the air echoed with the shrieks of women, with sounds of conster- 
nation and the bustle of military preparation. 

Soon a multitude of torches mingled with the gleam of armour, and a 
host of warriors appeared hurrying impetuously over the low grounds toward 
the town, chaunting their war-cry. In a brief interval they reached the 
eastern gate, and the combat commenced. From the towers and walls 
the Romans launched a shower of arrows, lances, stones, and other missiles 
upon the front ranks of the assailants, and at first many fell; but this 
temporary check merely increased the fury of King Niall’s champions, several 
of whom presently rushed forward, mighty men, bearing on their shoulders 
a vast tree-trunk, with which they commenced to batter in the gates, the 
while their bowmen launched a shower of arrows against the soldiery who 
guarded the ramparts. Again and again retreating and advancing the 
assailants propelled the ram with huge force against the gates; at length 
they shook, at last they gave way, and with one mighty rush, accompanied 
by a roar like the tempest, the multitude of warriors burst resistlessly into 
the town. Then commenced a desperate combat ; fvot to foot the garrison 
contested the ground, fighting from street to street, as they retreated leav- 
ing the ground covered with their dead. At length, reaching the open 
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market-place, they rallied for the last time, forming in a solid circle and 
fighting with their accustomed staunchness and valour ; but though assailed 
from the house and temple tops with stones and jire, nothing could resist the 
impetuous onset of the Dalaradians, before whose huge spears and double- 
handed swords the remnant of the Roman soldiery, transfixed and cleft, 
soon heaped the earth, which streamed with blood around a pile of corses— 
a silent monument of expired valour. As the last man tottered and sunk, 
an earthquake shout, resounding over the burning roofs, announced the 
victory of the terrible champions of Erinn, who forthwith commenced to 
plunder the town, to make prisoners, and hurry away their spoil to the 
dark fleet, which heaved upon the surges of the shore. For hours the 
flames shone upon the multitude of huge, armed and bloody figures, laden 
with golden vessels, with rich clothing, with corn and wine, some driving 
before them cattle, some groups of prisoners of both sexes, pinioned, hurrying 
to the shore. Then, as the dawn broke with a rising wind, the fleet weighed 
anchor, the sails swelled, the oars ploughed the sea, and long before noon 
the expedition, whose ships were separated into two conveys, was miles 
away from the still smoking Roman town ;—one portion surging northward 
to Erinn,—the other steering, like a black cloud rack, along the western 
shores of Armorica. 

The portion of Niall’s fleet, consisting of some twenty vessels, laden 
with plunder, which directed their course toward Erinn, meanwhile surged 
along, propelled by oar and sail, steering toward the north-west. Through- 
out the day the portion of the warrior crew of each vessel unoccupid in its 

_management, were employed in storing away the lately taken spoil, part of 
which the chieftains divided among them, attending to the wounded, pre- 
paring food, feasting, and as they carroused, narrating each to the other 
their personal adventures. The ships kept within hail, and the wild song 
of one company of rowers was ever and anon re-echoed by another, as 
they ploughed through the ridges of the channel, from which their appear- 
ance had caused all merchant craft to disappear, throughout the hours of 
the sunny, breezy day. 

In the vessel which took the lead of the convoy was seen a number of 
pretty children*—poor prisoners, who had been made captives with the ob- 

* «*The most considerable part of the prey taken by Niall’s troops durin 
the expedition to France,” says Keating, ‘ consisted of 200 children, descend 
from the most noble blood of the province, whom they brought home with them, 
and among the rest, St. Patrick, a youth of about sixteen years of age ; his two 
sisters, whose names were Lupida and Darerca, were likewise carried into cap- 
tivity, and the rest of the members were of the first ranks.” This was the cus- 
tom of the pagan people of the north in this age ; the object being to obtain 
ransoms. The most authentic account of the family of St. Patrick is that which 
states his father. to have been either a native of Wales, and his mother a 
lady of Northern Gaul. St. Patrick is supposed to have been born in the neigh- 
bourhvod of Gessoriacum, (Boulogne,) whence he was carried captive by the 
forces of Niall, in 406, A.D. His Gallic name was Sicar; history states that 
the name Patrick was given him by Pope Celestine, when, after a long residence 
in Italy, after his escape from captivity in Antrim, he was sent, at the age of 61, 
to Christianize the Irish. It is evident, however, that this name Patrick isa 
corruption of the Latin word Patricius, a Roman citizen, a title which, with 
the rights attached to it, he derived from his long residence in Rome, 
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ject of obtaining ransoms from their parents and friends, and whose appear- 
ance and dress indicated that they belonged to the wealthier classes of 
Gessoriacum. They clustered together in groups in the prow and stern 
of the ship, some sobbing with terror and anguish, while some, wearied 
with weeping, still turned their tearful eyes in the direction of the southern 
sinking shores, toward their lost homes, where many a sire and mother be- 
wailed their loss. Surrounded by those fierce warriors, those youthful 
captives might be compared to a group of frightened doves amid a flock of 
dark sea-eagles. Several of the men stretched along the decks, wounded, 
and others, from time to time, sought to console and amuse them in their 
rude fashion, telling them they would soon be ransomed and restored ; but 
such attempts to comfort them had little influence, and the sense of cap- 
tivity, the loss of home and parents, the novelty and terror of their position, 
surrounded by fierce warriors, and sailing, whither they knew not, over the 
awful sea—all such mingled feelings assailed their hearts, and stamped 
despair on their youthful faces, until, as evening approached, some sunk 
to sleep, worn out with weeping and terror. 

In the prow of the ship, however, there was seen a little group—a boy 
of some sixteen, and two girls, still children, his sisters ; whose appearance 
and demeanour contrasted strikingly with the rest of the youthful captives. 

A settled melancholy, indeed, marked the fair and innocent faves of the 
latter; a look of resignation to their destiny, but sustained by an inner 
strength, which rendered them superior to the power of circumstances ; and 
as at moments the three turned their eyes to the heavens, as though ab- 
sorbed in prayer, a light, purer and more divine than that of the sun which 
shone upon them, appeared to irradiate their eyes and animate their being. 

The countenance of the boy, who was tall for his years, indicated in- 
tellect, energy, and enthusiasm; his long black hair streamed from his 
brow and head, which were extremely broad and lofty, upon his shoulders ; 
his features expressed a nature gentle and strong ; in his large eyes brooded, 
now an air of reverie and reflection, now a sacred fire, significant of 
courage and endurance, and, in such thoughtful moments, his pale face and 
look, illuminated by devotion and imagination—a living poem, gazing fear- 
lessly forward, seemed to embrace the distance, eager for intellectual con- 
quest, ambitious of difficulties to overcome. Despite, however, such traits 
as indicated a superior and powerful nature, his general expression was 
one in which the sacred sweetness of the heart, beaming from every 
youthful lineament, predominated. 

For the most part this boy remained beside his fair young sisters, offer- 
ing them consolation—animating their hopes of soon revisiting their homes. 
Sometimes he moved about the ship, conversing with the rude warriors, in 
@ manner at once fearless and kind. As the evening came on, and the 
sun was sinking, and the boy stood leaning over the prow, watching the 
star which was already beginning to glimmer amid the blood-red clouds of 
the west, the champion who had command of the vessel, approached—a 
warrior of fierce and noble aspect, whose dress and armour bore signs of 
fire and battle, and who, after regarding the boy with a peneirative and 
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curious glance for a while, presently striking him lightly on the shoulder, 
enquired his name. 

“ My name is Sigur,” the youth replied —* wouldst thou enquire further 
of me and mine, learn that my father is deacon of the Christian church in 
Gessoriacum, which thy barbarous comrades have devoted to the sword, 
fired and plundered.” 

“‘T have seen some of thy people.in Britain, who worship a new god, 
who preach peace, divide their property in common, hate our learned 
Druids, and abhor war,” cried the chieftain, with a scornful laugh, “A 
community of cowards, and destined only to be slaves; this new faith is only 
fit for women, and will never influence peoples such »s those of Britain and 
Erinn, whose Druids inspire with a noble valour for combat, and a contempt 
for death. 

“‘ Thinkest thou a life of war and rapine is the noblest ?” enquired the 
boy. 

** Aye, by my sword, do I,” answered the champion, smiling fiercely, 

“Thon hast seen the wolves prey upon the sheep,” said the former— 
*is not the life of brutes, too, one of war?” 

‘* Why, so it is,” answered the champion. 

** And thou art a man,” suggested his youthful interlocutor. 

For a few moments the champion remained silent, his rude mind ap- 
parently struck with the sudden aad novel analogy presented ; but quickly 
resuming his barb«rian pride, he exclaimed—*“ I am a man, lad, who have 
fought twenty battles, and I know no greater joy than that of combat, no 
greater glory than that of victory. The gods of our people are mighty, 
and [ for one shall never desert their altars.” 

“ You know not what you are, or what you may become,” returned the 
boy, the while a sublime radiance of hope and faith inspired his calm coun- 
tenance, ‘* The gods of the Druids are ignorant and savage as they ; they 
are such as the wild beasts of the woods might, if they could, worship. 
The God I adore, who promises a bright immortality to his votaries, is 
not one of hatred, but love, on which all real happiness depends. Think 
you, could any intelligent spirit be pleased by the blood offerings of men 
sacrificed against their will. If you suffer pain for them you love, and 
for their benefit, would you not thus earn their greater love? Thus it is 
with the lately descended God whom the Christians adore. 

“IT cannot comprehend this new creed, boy,” returned the warrior, 
patting the young Sigor kindly on the head, I see, however thou art of a 
gentle nature, and meanest well, and when we reach Erinn I shall take 
care thou art sold to a kindly taskmaster,”—so saying, he proceeded to 
another part of the vessel. 

The evening was already fallen gray on the sea, and when the clamour 
of voices in the ship had given place to a comparative silence, in which 
the breathing of the wind through the sails, and the break of the waves 
around the sides were audible, the boy and his young sisters knelt, and 
looking toward the starry 4gaven, offered up their gentle prayers, first for 
the inmates of the dear hoffe from which they had been snatched, then for 
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their own safety—appealing from their pure hearts to the divine God, whose 
laws they were yet destined to make known to the still barbarous people 
of the northern Druid isles, Then the boy shielding the fair children with 
some mantles of skin from the night wind, and lying down anear, sunk 
into slumber. 

At dawn the clamour of the awaking crew aroused him, and looking 
to the east the light of the morning star fell on his brow—the same star 
he had seen set the evening before amid the bloody clouds in the west, over 
Erinn, and which now, the night being passed, flaming in the orient, where 
the sepulchre of the Saviour lay, seemed to salute him,—shedding its sacred 
stream of radiance across: the waters to the green island shores whither he 
was bound. 





CARNAK,' 


Tue night is falling, windy and gray, upon the wild shore and sea land- 
scape of southern Letavia (Armorica.*) A thick roof of cloud, covering 
land and water, unbroken save toward the west, where across the horizon, 
the last pale glare of the sunken sun still lights with a ghastly hallo the 
ridges of the mournful waste, falls on a scene, characterized by its stu- 
pendous and primeval solemnity. Already the billows, swelling in the 
rising night breeze, are beginning to foam around a cluster of rocky islands, 
which lie some miles out at sea, and to roar along the line of giant cliffs, 
which rise, gaunt and drear, around the shores of the frowning mainland, 
indented with gloomy bays, girt and overshadowed by brown piles of 
rugged rock. Above them the air passes in mournful dirges, its constant 
and monotonous moan mingling with the break of the waves along their 
sides—their retreating stoney roar from the shingly beaches, and the 
screams of innumerable sea birds, some perched in flocks upon the pin- 
nacles—some hovering over the ground swell—some signaling their de- 
parture, as with dark, outspread necks and pinions, they speed their low 
fight to some solitary resort, far out in the darkening ocean. 

Through a break in the colossal cliffs, which sentinel a bay opening 
toward the cluster of islands, the inland landscape is dimly visible—a 
semicircular ridge of gray hills, amid which lies a gloomy lake, skirt the 
northern sky. Bordering the shore a dreary plain of purple heath, stretches 
for leagues away, marked by double and triple avenues of huge, uncouth 
pillars, which, dotting the undulations of the ground, reach from the blank 
horizon to the centre of a great forest, where stands a mighty Druidical 
temple, with its colossal circles of stone, its vast, rude altars, and densely 
roofed surrounding passages and roads, leading from its gloomy heart to 
the scattered villages, islanded in the woody desert, and the hamlets of the 
surrounding country. Here and there, over the level roof of this region, 
smoke is seen rising and drifting, chiefly from one point, over which the 


* The district named Armorica anciently comprised the entire line of sea- 
coast along Piccardy, Normandy, to the Breton peninsula as far as the Loire. 
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low clouds are reddened by the glare of a sacrificial fire. But for this, and 
a few other indications of human life, the entire region, sombre and dreary 
as death, with its dark wiklerness of trees, its wild shores, its lines of 
immense and uncouth architecture, has the air of a land once occupied by 
the giant race of some pre-human-zon, with forces rude as nature, senseless 
as the rocks, untameable as the sea. 

As the gloom of evening thickens, and the breeze of night increases, 
whistling along the stretches of marsh, heath, and moorland, and blowing 
chill and level against the swelling billows, which roll in surfy lines into 
the bay, an aged Druid* figure, white-robed, and with long white beard 
floating in the ocean wind, is seen wandering, torch in hand, amid the 
ridges and causeways of the cliffs, apparently in earnest search for some 
mysterious object of divination. Presently, arrived at a rocky estuary 
where a stretch of sand opens between two dark cliffs, he pauses, and as 
the glare of the torch falls on the sands, he perceives that they are marked 
with the traces of some huge creature- having passed over them—pecaliar 
traces, as those of some serpentine body, moving in coiled vibrations for. 
ward. Suddenly pausing, an expression, mystic and joyous, animates the 
gray lines of his countenance, which becomes more and more earnest, a8 
following the traces, and arriving at a small rocky basin, an exclamation 
of delight breaks from him, and bending his torch he perceives some white 
object resting on the stone. 

Then, after a brief examination, he suddenly exclaims, with a wild 
enthusiasm :— 

* Thrice fortunate is the hour that I have found thee, oh! magic talis- 
man, for which thy altars, ’Heus,f shall smoke with many a sacrifice—for 
it is but once in a thousand years that any of our magicians have been 
fated to obtain so powerful a treasure as the egg of the great sea serpent.” } 

Scarcely had he carefully wrapped this strange but precious object ina 
fold of his robe, and extinguishing his torch, was about to hasten exult- 
ingly along the familiar shore to the great inland temple, when, suddenly, 
a noise as of a watery tempest was heard at the entrance of the gloomy 
bay, and as he bent his gaze thither, lo! the whole surface of the ocean, 
dimly seen against the low crescent moon, appeared to be convulsed as 
from some mighty storm, and a creature, with dark head erect above the 
foam, and vast body cleaving the waters, which swung in huge billows in 

* As we learn from Diodorus, the Celts originally worshipped the oak, but 
this was in a a period, before the organization of the Druidical order. 

Eugene O’Curry in his lectures states, that the word druid has no connection 
with the oak, but is derived from ruadh, signifying ‘‘great knowledge.” 
Druimcli, one who knows or has attained the top ridge, the highest range of 
learning, is derived from druim, the top, and cli, the column roof, or tree sup- 
porting a house. The Druids were the doctors, teachers, magicians of the pagan 
Celts.—Lectures on the Manuscript Materials of Irish History. 

t The Jupiter of the Celts. 

t Traditions of the sea-serpent abound in the sagas of the Norland, and Ice- 
landic eddas ; and Pontoppidan, in his history of Norway, gives an accurate 
description of the animal, whose egg was supposed by the Druids of Gaul to be 
the most powerful instrument of magic.—Mela 1. I. 
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its wake, was seen steering, with fierce rapidity, northward across the 
‘desolate waste. 

After some time, during which the wind had risen, the Druid reached 
the summit of one of the cliffs, and pausing a space, strained his eyes across 
the ocean in the direction whither the seldom seen monster of the deep had 
disappeared, No trace of it, however, was visible, and he was about to 
direct his steps inland toward the shades of the great forest, when suddenly, 
distinct against the moon, he b- held a fleet of long black vessels rounding 
a headland, and making rapidly for a harbour in the neighbouring bay. 
A glance sufficed to show him it was the navy of King Niall, the news of 
whose attack on the Roman town in the north-west of Gaul, and whose 
raids along the coast had alreatly reached the great settlement of the Druids 
in the south of Armorica, Upon thus quickening his pace, he rapidly 
reached, and disappeared within the gloomy shadows of the sacred wood. 

The midnight star was setiing over the whistling heaths, and the moan 
of the wind through the forest mingled with the desolate murmur of the 
solitary sea, when a man of mighty figure, in black iron armour and helmet 
of gold, dismissing the guide who had directed him from the shore, where 
the fleet swung at anchor, across the plain, presently arrived at the en- 
trance of the Druidical wood, and pausing beneath the colossal gateway of 
stupendous structure, blew a shrill blast from a small trumpet he carried, 
announcing his presence. 

After a little, the huge gate, formed of beams of oak, opened; he 
entered, and by the dim light, perceived the figure of the janitor, whose 
face was hidden in a dark robe, and heard a voice, gloomy toned, exclaim : 

“What man art thou who demandest admission into our sacred groves ?” 

“J am Niall, king of Erinn,” the warrior replied. 

“What wantest thou 7” 

“To consult the wise men of the land, to whom all mysteries are known.” 

“ Enter,” 

The light disappeared ; the king felt a hand, cold as death, seize his own, 
and submitting to the direction of his invisible guide, he advanced along 
au avenue of trees,—whose roof of branches was so dense as to exclude 
even the sparkle of a star,—into the impenetrable depths of the wood. Utter 
darkness reigned around; his companion continued silent, as they slowly 
proceeded through the awesome region. 

An hour seemed to have elapsed, when suddenly, king Niall felt the hand 
which held him, loose its grasp; aud a voice, as from the dark air overhead, 
exclaim :— . 

“ Advance !” 

As the accents died away, a faint and spectral light, which began to 
glimmer fitfully through the yiant trunks and branches of the trees. He 
found himself advancing alone between two rows of huge upright rocks, 
which formed an aveune, skirted on either side, and domed over, by the 
boles and gnarled boughs of the dark immemorial oaks of the grove. Then 
asthe light, sometimes radiating from above, sometimes flashing in fitful 
glares from the silent depths of the woodland, struck across his path, he 
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perceived now some hideous shape, as of a serpent, with fiery eyes, swing. 
ing from the trees anear—now some awful face, taking form for an instant 
on the background of gloom, and thea disappearing in the darkness, and 
heard, far away, mysterious voices, cries of torture, ululations of grief, 
accents, stern and deep-toned as those of judgment, mingling with wild 
cries of enthusiasm, the clash of cymbals, and sound of feet careering in 
dances, whose fury seemed to quicken and intensify, as in some insane rite, 
whose ministers, abandoned to inspiration, sought exhaustion or death. 

Surrounded by such gloomy sights and sounds, the warrior king ad- 
vanced, not undisturbed by supernatural terrors, until at length he arrived 
at the gate of the temple, in the heart of the forest, through which the 
huge circle of colossal stones appeared, and in the centre vast altars, on one 
of which a sacrificial fire burning, shed its sombre illumination around the 
dark, mournful, silent circuit of the wood. Here a white-robed Druid, 
solemn-faced, snowy bearded, confronted him. 

Niall was about to speak when the Druid said—~ 

Hail, Niall, of Erinn, well art thou known to us, mighty warrior, in 
whose track the wolves follow, whom the ravens know from afar. Thou 
comest to the sacred retreat of the wise men of Gaul to attain a knowledge 
of thy destiny.” 

** Thou hast spoken truly, oh Druid,” returned the king. 

“ Await thou here, and when yonder star has sunk beneath the woods, 
thou shalt learn from me the mysterious secret thou desirest,” returned the 
Druid, pointing to a bright orb which was slowly descending through dark 
clouds toward the distant line of the forest. 

In the interval which elapsed, the king, who remained alone, leaning 
on his spear beneath the gigantic portal of the temple, looking sometimes 
to its interior, sometimes toward the gloomy openings of the wood, 
was conscious of a series of seenes, a series of sights wild, strange, and 
awful. 

By the glare of the great sacrificial fire, which rose from the central 
colossal altar of the vast and uncouth structure, he first perceived a figure, 
naked and bound, hurried by a number of dark-robed forms to a wooden 
cross, and presently saw it elevated and nailed thereto. Piercing shrieks 
rung through the woods the while, and still louder when the ministering 
figures transfixed the doomed man with arrows and lances. Then it was 
that while he was convulsed with death agony, the chief Druid advanced, 
and appeared to take a divination from the convulsed countenance of the 
human victim, whose cries were meanwhile drowned by a company of 
black, naked figures, who, with wild eyes and streaming hair, danced round 
the neighbouring altar fire in mad tumult, singing songs of incantation and 
death, and wildly clashing brazen cymbals over their heads. 

At length, a sound like thunder announced the termination of the dread 
rite; something like a black screen or mass of rolling cloud suddenly hid 
the altar fire and surrounding scene from his eyes; darkness filled the 
temple, looking beyond he perceived the star had set, and again the Druid 
with whom he had spoken, stood beside him. 
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“ What say the gods, oh Druid?” enquired the king, “ shall my career 
of conquest last ; how long shall my years continue ?” 

“Oh Niall, King of Erinn,” exclaimed the Druid, “ thy reign of victory 
js ended; and for thy days—before the sickle reaps thecorn that is now green- 
ing above the ground, thy spirit shall have passed from the earth to the 
eternal world, where the god Heus reigns, and receives the souls of warriors.” 

As he spoke a great wave of air passed like a mournful sigh along the 
dark sea of the aged arbourage, and Niall, who had listenened attentively 
to his fate, but whose countenanee remained calm as stone, and whose heart 
beat placid as before, bowing to the solemn figure before him, departed ; 
guided by the faint beam of dawn, which already began to flush the thick 
clouds eastward, 





DEATH OF NIALL, 


The fleet of Niall proceeding on their course, presently arrived at the 
mouth of the Loire, where, having burned some villages, and spread terror 
around the adjoining country, they sailed some miles up the river, and 
anchoring the ships, landed and encamped in a pleasant region skirted on 
the southern bank with wood. Here they had already passed several days, 
resting and carrousing ere they once more spread their sails to return, 
with the vast plunder they had taken, to Erinn, 

The army who had followed the standard of Niall in the last expedi- 
tion was composed chiefly of Gaelic and Scotic Dalaradians, partly of volun- 
teers from the coast of Britain, who had joined the fleet at its different 
points of stoppage along the coasts of Mona,* South Wales, and Cornwall. 
The place where they were encamped was an undulating plain, which 
stretched from the river’s winding side, which was thickly shadowed with 
huge trees, to the inland forests. The hundreds of tents covering this green 
space diverged from the central mounds, on one of which stood the pavi- 
lion of King Niall, on the other that of Gabhran, son of Domhanguirl, 
who commanded the Scotch Dalaradians. Here and there, amid the streets 
of tents, rose the smoke of fires, at which the warriors had prepared their 
evening feast ; and around them were seen the men who, stretched on the 
grass, which was covered with rich-coloured garments, jars of wine, cups 
and vessels of gold, and other articles of spoil, carroused and conversed, 
drinking deep of the vintages of the sunny soil, and gathered round the 
bards, who, striking their harps, chaunted the old ballads of Erinn, accord- 
ing to the fancy of the listeners—songs of battle and courtship, of tragedy 
and feast, of slaughter—adventure, expedition, and such like. The air 
resounded with the hum of voices, with music and wild laughter, and as 
the round red sun sunk toward the great ocean of the west, its rays fell on 
many a huge armoured form, fierce-eyed, and gay, on mail and scarlet 
cloak, on brovch and collar; on many a wound, many a weapon, many a 
glittering cup raised high in the light, which, streaming in level radiations 

* Mona, the Celtic name for the island of Anglesea, means lonely, It was 
he chief seat of tue Druids until the reign of Nero. 
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over the broad water and its vine-draped, rocky shores, seemed to con- 
centrate its bloody glories on this tented space, thronged with its revelling 
warriors. 

The sun, already half bathed in the deep, began to throw broad 
shadows from tree and cliff over the plain, and as its last ray lingered on 
the pavilion of the king, which occupied a central elevation, a couple of 
Dalaradian soldiers, stretched beneath the mound, observed Niall issuing 
from his tent, and pacing solitarily in the direction of the river, toward 
a curve, where his figure was soon lost amid the huge trees and under- 
growth of boscage, with which the banks were shadowed and covered. 

“Ts not that the king?” one of them remarked, as after gazing to- 
ward the point where he had disappeared, he refilled his cup. 

“ Aye,” said the other, he is pondering over our next expedition, and 
walks alone, as is his custom on such occasions. Likely he is going across 
to the ships,” and he stretched his hand to the shadowy estuary down the 
river, where they were moored. 

“ Talking of the fleet,” said the first, “ what has become of the vessel 
in which—(and he lowered his voice)—in which Prince Eochaidh is whis- 
pered to have followed our expedition from Britain ?” 

‘She has not been seen since our attack on that town, on the north- 
western coast,” answered the second. 

* By the way,” said his comrade, who was a Briton from Mona, “ it 
is said Prince Eochaidh bears our great’king no good will; is it so ? and if 
80, you, being a soldier of Erinn, must be acquainted with the cause.” 

The Dalaradian addressed, who was one of those who had sailed from 
Udah, after tukiug a long draught and placing his cup beside that of his com- 
rade, leaning his fierce head on his brawny hand, bent toward him and said: 

“The story of the enmity which exists between them, oh soldier, is 
thus known iv Evinn: Prince Eochaidh, as you are aware, is son of the 
King of Leiaster, whom, some thirteen years back, King Niall conquered, 
and so became sole monarch of the land, whose other districts he had sub- 
dued in his previous wars. The prince, who is of the greatest ambition, 
after this continued to reside in the chief palace of Erinn, Tara, in Miaithe, 
contrary to the old laws, which assigned it as the residence of the king 
alone. When Niall heard of this from the chief of the Druids, he took 
possession of the palace, and at the same time banished Kochaidh. Before 
he fled, a!so, anotner event occurred to deepen the hostility existing between 
them, which is told as follows: When the prince was on his way from 
Tara to the district where the deposed king, his father, lived, he stopped 
at the house of Lardhgiv, the chief Druid in that country, who stood high 
in the favour of Niall. While he remained there, it-befeil that the son of 
the Druid chanced one day, during a feast, to treat the banished prince with 
a degree of scorn so cnraging, that Eochaidh, springing his sword from 
his scabbard, struck him dead on the spot, and forthwith hastened to his 
court in Leinster. Hereupon, Lardlhgin, infuriated at the death of his 
son, appealed for vengeance to Niall, who immediately collected an army, 
and entering Leinster, put all the people he encountered to the sword. 
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Lardhgin accompanied the host, and pitying the wholesale slaughter of the 
people, announced to them, that on their delivering up Eochaidh the war 
should cease. The Leinster people, seeing ruin before them if they refused, 
upon this gave up the prince, whom the Druid seized, loaded with chains, 
and chained to a great rock in the plain of Cill Bregnda, aud sent nine 
soldiers to dispatch him. As they approached, however, Evchaidh, who is 
aman of mighty strength, with one great effort, smashed the iron chains 
that bound him, snatched the sword from the first kern who advanced, 
killed him and several more, and fled to the coast, whence he escaped to 
Scotland, where’—continued the Dalaradian, with a peculiar look—* he 
sought the protection of chief Gabhran yonder,” and he pointed to the tent 
of the commander of the Scotch Dalaradians. ‘* Had Niall knowledge of 
his following his fleet in the present expedition, methinks he would give 
the richest treasure he has taken for his head.” 

The noise of the encampment had partially died away, and the men - 
retired to their tents for the night, while the soldiers thus conversed, and 
already risen they were likewise about to return to their tent, when they 
suddenly heard a horn blown from the point of the river side, where they 
had seen the figure of the king disappear. 

* Is not that the king’s horn ?” one asked. 

* Aye,” said the other, “ he is sounding a signal to the ships, no doubt.” 

*” * x * * *” 


While Niall, as observed by the men, had wandered away, lost in 
thought, through a grove of thick trees by the river side, the evening had 
come on, and as the moon rose, a swift currayh might be seen gliding 
noiselessly by the shadowy banks, overhung with the boughs of great trees, 
toward the place where the monarch stood, leaning against an oak, uncon- 
scious of everything but his projects. With the stillness of a serpent the 
boat glided forward—stopped ; a warrior, with a great bow in his hand, 
stepped noiselessly on the green bank, and advanced with stealthy steps ;— 
the moonlight now and then streaming through the boughs on his bright 
armour and brighter eyes, which glittered fiercely as sharpened lance points, 
Presently, the king rousing from his reverie, muttered, * Yes, in spite of 
fate and Druid prophecy, to-morrow we shall return to Erinn,” and turning 
he was proceeding back to the camp. 

Suddenly the whiz of an arrow, like the hiss of a snake, startled the 
woodland air; the king put his hand to his breast where the arrow quivered, 
drew his horn,—sounded a faint blast.—then fell to the earth, vomit- 
ing crimson gore. ‘The figure advanced, placed his foot on the mailed chest 
of the gray bearded, mighty king, and cried, ‘‘ Death rewards banishment, 
oh Niall, and I, Eoachaidh, am at length revenged.” Then, returning to 
the boat, he disappeared in the leafy gloom of the dark shores of the Loire.* 


* Eochu or Eochaidh, was the son of Enna Censelach, King of Leinster, 
when Niall became King of all Ireland, in 379. To secure the fealty of Enna, 
whose kingdom he had subdued, he demanded Eochu asa hostage. When Niall 
undertook his last expedition to Armorica, Gul, Eochu followed him in disguise, 
and killed him with an arrow on the banks of the Loire. 
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THE IRISH HIERARCHY IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


CHAPTER VIL 


Or all the towns which Rinuccini visited, during his stay in Ireland, 
Waterford was the one that impressed him most favourably, and came 
nearest to his ideal of a catholic city, whose inhabitants were not only re- 
markable for their devotedness to the ancient religion, but also for their 
commercial intercourse with France, Spain, Belgium, and other great em- 
poriums of the time. We may also add that, he was thoroughly acquainted 
with the history of the persecution which the Waterfordians had suffered 
for the maintenance of their faith at the first attempt to propagate the re- 
formation there, and at a period much nearer* his own, when lord Mount- 
joy who, as we learn from his biographer, was a ‘ bookishman,” disputed 
with John White and O’Callaghan, the Dominican, about the exact mean- 
ing of some abstruse passages of St. Augustine’s theology, and ended the 
controversy by threatening to cut king John’s charter with king James’s 
sword, in case the catholics should insist on the public exercise of thcir re- 
ligion and the retention of those old churches which their forefathers, Celts, 
Danes, and Anglo-Normans had erected to the glory of God and the 
honour of his saints. Indeed, to such a man as Rinuccini the history of 
Waterford, during an interval little short of a quarter of a century before 
his arrival in Ireland, must have presented a series of incidents that could 
not but excite his admiration for a people who, despite every species of op- 
pression, still clung unswervingly to the old faith, and scornfully rejected 
that most stupid of all modern dogmas, the king’s spiritual headship, 
Rothe’s “* Analecta” and O’Sullivan’s * Catholic History” were works with 
which he must have been familiar, and from these, as well as other sources 
he, doubtless, had learned how the mayors and other leading men of 
Waterford submitted to fine and imprisonment rather than swear the supre- 
macy oath, nay, and for refusing to take it, had been deprived of their 
charter and robbed of all municipal privileges and immunities for a term 
of over nine years. Constancy and fidelity to the catholic religion in the 
midst of unmitigated hardships during the reign of James I., and that of 
his ill-starred son, were the grand characteristics of the citizens of Water- 
ford, and we may, therefore, readily imagine with what feelings of respect 
and reverence they were regarded by Rinuccini, whose sole and undisguised 
aim was the absolute triumph of catholicity. But along with these motives 
there were others which inspired the nunzio with a warm affection, if we 
may use such phrase, for a city so heartily devoted to the holy see—mo- 
tives that were founded on his just appreciation of those eminent ecclesias- 
tics to whom Waterford had given birth, and whose celebrity in the domain 
of literature was then ackuowledged by all the great schools of the conti- 


+ In 1603. 
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nent, from Rome to Salamanca. Waterford was the birth-place of Peter 
Lombard, archbishop of Armagh, with whom the nunzio must have been 
personally acquainted in the days of Gregory XV., nor can we doubt that 
he was intimately familiar with ‘the ‘‘ Memoir of Ireland,”* which that 
learned prelate presented to Clement VIII., in order to secure that pontiff’s 
sympathy for Hugh O'Neill, then in arms against queen Elizabeth, and all 
but king of Ireland from Gweedore to Kinsale Head. How grateful to the 
nunzio’s ear must that euphonious name— Pietro Lombardo—have sounded, 
and how often must it have reminded him of another Pietro—he of the 
Sentences—whom Thomas of Aquino pointed out to Dante among the 
blessed in paradise, crowned and refulgent for having, like the poor widow 
in the gospel, given Ais all—the mintage of his great intellect—to the trea- 
sury of the church !f 

But there was another of her citizens of whom Waterford had greater 
reason to be proud, and that one was Luke Wadding, whose mother, Ana- 
stasia Lombard, was near akin to the archbishop, and whose renown, as a 
man of unparalleled erudition, not only reflected honour on the place of his 
nativity, but raised the character of Ireland in the esteem of the entire 
continent. A singularly-gifted family, indeed, was that of the Waddings ; 
for at the period of which we are writing, no less than four of them, all 
born in Waterford, were filling chairs of divinity and philosophy at Louvain, 
Prague, Dillingen, and Coimbra.{ Luke, however, or, as he was fa- 
miliarly called at Rome, ‘* Padre Luca,” inherited a larger amount of talent 
than fell to the lot of any of his kinsmen, so much so, that, notwithstand- 
ing, the claims which each of them has to our respect, they are all outdazed 

* Lombard’s book (Comment. de Reg. Hiberniz) was written at Rome in 
1601, but was not published till 1630, when it appeared at Louvain. The 
author was then dead, and, owing to the negligence of those who should have 
corrected the proofs, the whole volume is disfigured by numerous typographical 
errors. The intrinsic merits of the work are of no great value now, but such 
was not the case when the archbishop presented his manuscript to Clement VIII., 
with the view of enlightening him on the propagation of Christianity in Ireland, 
the geography and natural resources of the island, and the sufferings endured 
by the catholics during queen Elizabeth’s reign. Lombard, in his enthusiasm 
for Hugh O’ Neill, has fallen into many errors concerning that great chieftain, and 
has given him credit for virtues that he never possessed. His account of O’Neill’s 
battles, too, are very meagre ; and in this particular respect O'Sullivan and 
other writers throw Lombard into the shade. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the archbishop spent the greater part of his life out of Ireland, and 
was thus incapacitated from making himself well acquainted with the current 
events of the period. Nevertheless, he deserved well of his native land, and 
the writer of this paper holds wom | valuable documents which will prove that 
Peter Lombard was a noble-hearted man of whom Waterford may well be proud. 

Tt ‘ L’altro che appresso adorna il nostro coro, 
Quel Pietro fu che con la poverella 
Offerse a santa Chiesa il suo tesoro.’’—Paradiso, c x. 

t Father Harold, in his life of Wadding, gives their names in the following 
order. Richard (Wadding) of the Augustin Eremites, who "ae see theology 
at Coimbra; Peter, a Jesuit, who taught philosophy and theology at Prague 
and Louvain ; Luke, also a Jesuit, who taught. the same sciences at Madrid. 
These were cousins of the far-famed Father Luke, the Franciscan, whose brother 
Ambrose, died at Dillingen, where he professed philosophy. 
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by the splendour of his fame, and seem like so many stars set in the aureole 
with which Religion and Science have encircled his head. 

Before leaving Rome for the scene of his nunciature, Rinuccini, doubt- 
less, had frequent interviews with Father Luke, whose intimate knowledge 
of the condition and resources of the confederate catholics at that period, 
entitled him to be regarded as the most reliable authority whom the pope’s 
minister could consult on subjects of such great importance. Without, 
however, pretending to divine all that may have transpired in the conver- 
sations of those two eminent men as they sat together in St. Isidore’s— 
probably in the little chamber where hung the earliest portrait* of the 
great Franciscan, and where he had deposited those priceless relics of Irish 
literature saved from the universal wreck—we may safely assert that Wad- 
ding advised the nunzio to proceed straight to Waterford, and make his first 
public appearance in that city. That Rinuccini intended to do so is quite 
certain, but on his way, as we have stated in a former paper, the San 
Pietro frigate, which bore him and his fortunes, was chased out of her course 
by an accursed Parliament cruiser, and had to run before the wind for 
the bay of Kenmare. Indeed, there were many reasons which disposed 
the nunzio to prefer Waterford for the place of his landing, and among the 
chiefest of these was the cordial greeting with which he knew he would be 
received there, not alone by the great majority of the citizens, but also by 
the opulent classes, the Waddings, Wises, and Lombards, whose high social 
position, and zeal for the confederate cause were notorious, not only in Ire- 
Jand, but at Rome. Then, again, the harbour of Waterford was a very 
desirable place for taking ashore the specie and arms which he had brought 
with him to pay and equip the confederate levies, and above all, the strong 
fort of Duncannon, with its commanding batteries and catholic artillerists, 
would not only thunder forth its salutes{ on his arrival, but would afford him 
what he did not prize less, safe anchorage for his ships, and an open seaboard 
to maintain ‘correspondence with the continent. But, as we have already 
said, the Parliament commodore thwarted his projects, and reduced him to 
the alternative of making for the Kerry coast, where his first act, on feeling 
solid earth under his feet, was to thank Heaven for having saved him and 
the San Pietro, from the gripe of Plunket, who would, doubtless, have 
treated him with the same ceremony he might have expected from an Al- 
gerine corsair. As soon, however, as all peril of being intercepted had 
passed, the San Pietro made sail for the haven of Waterford, and there 
dropped anchor right under the guns of Duncannoo, which Rinuccini himself 


* What has become of this picture ? The writer, when a boy, saw it in the 
archive-room in St. Isidore’s. It is almost useless to remark, that the engraved 
portrait of Wadding is after Carlo Maratti’s celebrated picture which, if we mis- 
take not, is still in the guardian’s apartment. 

{ Father Baron (Wadding’s nephew) has written a diary of the siege of 
Duncannon, which will be found translated in 3rd vol. (First Series) of this 
Magazine. 

{ Sir Richard Bellings regretted that the nunzio could not land at Water- 
ford, where he would have been welcomed with military honours—‘‘ Con spara- 
mento di tutte le bombarde.”— Nunz. 
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tells us was, during his nunciature, of all places in Ireland, the most devoted 
and loyal to religion and to the holy see.”* 

Anxious, however, as the nunzio must have been to present himself to 
the people of Waterford, he was not able to make his appearance there till 
February, 1646, that is to say, four months after his arrival in Ireland, 
when, on approaching the city, accompanied by Father Scarampi and others 
of his retinue, he was met by many of the principal citizens, who presented 
him with a congratulatory address and made him an offer of their hospita- 
lity. Foremost among the burgesses, who were most courteous to himon 
this occasion was Thomas Wadding, (Father Luke’s cousin) a very opulent 
man, who instantly placed his town residence and suburban villa at his 
disposal, and entertained him with a series of costly banquets to which 
all the most distinguished citizens were invited to heighten the eclat 
of the occasion. Thenceforth, whenever Rinuccini visited Waterford, he 
invariably fixed his residence in Wadding’s mansion, and it is unnecessary 
to say, that while staying there he never lacked any of those obsequious 
attentions to which his high and influentiai position entitled him. Horses 
and equipages were all at his command, and Father Luke’s kinsman thought 
he could never do enough to manifest his respect for the pope’s minister. 

But the grandest féte of all was the reception given him in the ancient 
cathedral of the holy Trinity, at whose threshold he was met by Patrick 
Comerford, bishop of Waterford and Lismore, a venerable and learned 
prelate, whom Rinuccini, in all probability, had met at Rome, but with 
whose zealous and patriotic character there, can be no doubt, he was long 
and thoroughly acquainted. The function performed on the occasion to 
which we allude was truly grand, strictly in accordance with what the 
rubric prescribes for such occasion, and satisfactory to the critical eye of 
the nunzio, who, although extremely fastidious about the minutest details 
of the ceremonial, professed himself surprised and edified by the accurate 
and graceful deportment of the bishop and his subordinates. In fact, 
Comerford was a prelate modelled according to Rinuccini’s ideal—one 
who was intent on restoring not only the open and untrammelled exercise of 
religion, but the revival of all its gorgeous accessories—one, in fact, who, 
had he the power to do so, would have surrounded the altar of his cathe- 
dral with a splendour which might have vied with that of St. Peter’s at 
Rome. In the person of this bishop the nunzio discovered a man who, like 
himself, was truly in earnest for the absolute triumph of catholicity, the 
restoration of the churches to their rightful claimants, and the due obser- 
vance of the ancient ritual without compromise or curtailment. 

Patrick Comerford, (or“‘ Quemerford” according to the orthography of the 
fifteenth century,) son of Robert Comerford and Anastasia White, was born 
in Waterford about the year 1586, just two years before his eminent friend 
and fellow-citizen, Luke Wadding, came into the world. Robert, father to 
the future bishop, was an opulent merchant, and brother to Nicholas 
Comerford, a distinguished scholar, who, after taking his degree in Oxford, 


* Nunz, p. 430. t v. Harold’s Vita L. Waddingi, p. 9. 
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in 1562, returned to his native city, and was there ordained priest, 
Refusing to conform to the new religion, he was obliged to betake 
himself to Louvain, where he was honoured with the degree of doctor 
of divinity in 1575, and leaving the latter city, he proceeded to Ma- 
drid, where he joined the Jesuits, and died after having composed various 
works, which exhibit indubitable marks of a highly cultivated intellect.* 
This simple fact is of itself sufficient evidence of the devotedness of the 
Comerfords to the ancient faith, but the fragmentary history of the family 
proves that Anastasia, mother of Patrick, was a constant and faithful 
friend to the persecuted priests in those days of calamity, when that 
arch-hypocrite, Miler Magrath, held, along with his numerous pluralities, 
the see of Waterford and Lismore in commendam. Among the priests who 
partook of Anastasia’s shelter and hospitality, there was one Dermot 
O’Callaghan, whom she selected as tutor for her child, and at this good 
man’s knee young Patrick was initiated in the first rudiments, and prepared 
for entrance into the celebrated school of Kilkenny, of which Peter White 
was then president. There it was the boy’s good fortune to have for his 
fellow-pupils Peter Lombard, Richard Stanihurst,f Luke Wadding, and 
other celebrities, whose after career was destined to reflect such credit on 
the “lucky schoolmaster,” as Peter White was called. At length, having 
completed the course of belles-lettres, and made up his mind to adopt eccle- 
siastical life, Anastasia Comerford, then a widow, resolved to send her boy 
in charge of Father Dermot O’Callaghan, his first preceptor, to the Irish 
secular college of Lisbon. Having tarried some time in that establishment, 
he proceeded to the seminary which de Sourdis, cardinal-archbishop of 
Bourdeaux had foundedt in that city for the education of Irish priests, and 
there the young lad distinguished himself, not only as a clever humanist, 
but as an able composer of Latin verses. Owing to weak health, however, 
he was obliged to quit the vine-clad banks of the Garonne for those of the 
Suir and Blackwater; but as soon as he found himself reinvigorated, he 
set out again for Lisbon, and applied himself to the study of philosophy. 
His success in this department was highly creditable, for he disputed a 
public thesis, and won the applause of all who witnessed this intellectual 
tournay. Having completed his philosophical studies, Comerford entered 
the novitiate of the Austin Hermits in Lisbon, and at the close of the 
probationary term, his superiors sent him to their convent at Angra, capi- 
tal of Terceiro, in the Azores, where he professed rhetoric for four years. 


* Among those Ware mentions ‘* Answers to certain questions propounded 
by the citizens of Waterford,” ‘‘ Divers Sermons,” etc. Ware, we may observe, 
is in error, when he states that Nicholas Comerford was turned out of whatever 
preferments he held because he would not conform. In fact, he could have held 
no benefice at Waterford on his return to Ireland, for the see was then usurped 
by Patrick Walsh, the apostate Dean, who used to wind up all his sermons, by 
telling the people, who were compelled to listen to him, to do what he advised 
them but not to imitate his example.—Lynch’s MSS. 

t v. Stanihurst “‘De rebus in Hib. gestis,” and Description of Ireland” 
apud Holinshed. 
¢ In 1603. 
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At the close of that period, he was recalled to Lisbon, where he prose- 
cuted his theological course, and defended a thesis comprising the entire 
cycle of divinity. His talents were now universally pronounced to be of a 
high order, and the Austin Hermits of Lisbon had good reason to con- 
gratulate themselves on having among them one who, although still very 
young, was, nevertheless, deemed amply qualified to quit the form of the 
pupil for the professor’s chair in any of the various departments of science 
which were cultivated at the time. 

Having attained his twenty-fourth year in 1610, Comerford was or- 
dained priest, and as his services were required at Brussels, he immediately 
set out for that city, where, on his arrival, he was advanced to the chair of 
theology in the school attached to the convent of his order. There can 
be no doubt that he spent many years thus employed in the Belgian capi- 
tal, from which, however, he was summoned towards the close of the pon- 
tificate of Paul V., to assist at a general chapter of his order which was 
held at Rome. Comerford’s fame had preceded him, and the pope recog- 
nising his merits, resolved that he should not leave the eternal city without 
receiving substantial evidence of the esteem in which he was held. Little, 
indeed, could a pontiff do at that period for the material advancement of 
any member of the religious orders in Ireland, where the conventual do- 
mains had been so ruthlessly alienated to lay proprietors ; but as the latter 
did not care to invest themselves with the designation of prior or guardian, 
such titles, albeit honorary, were still in the gift of the supreme head of 
the Church, who bestowed them as he willed, with the. twofold object of 
protesting against spoliation, and rewarding eminent merit. At the period 
of which we are writing, the ancient monastery of the Austin Hermits of 
Callan (founded by James Butler in the fitteenth century), had no prior, 
and as Paul V. was importuned to collate to the vacancy, he gladly availed 
himself of the opportunity to testify his appreciation of Father Comerford’s 
worth, by advancing him to a place which although stripped of its tempo- 
ralities, was still one of great responsibility. 

Thus honoured, Comerford set out for Ireland; and on passing 
through Florence, the far-famed Academy della Crusca, enrolled him 
among its members, and conferred on him the degree of doctor of philology. 
On reaching his native land he immediately presented himself to Rothe, 
bishop of Ossory, and that learned prelate welcomed him to his diocess, 
and congratulated him on his appointment to the priory of Callan in com- 
mendam. The once stately monastery, with its splendid church, was then 
little better than a mere ruin, but the Austin brotherhood still continued 
to live in the vicinity where they toiled energetically for the preservation 
of the old faith. Lands and revenues they had none, but despite proscrip- 
tion and oppression, the generosity of the persecuted catholics sustained 
them, and on many occasions saved them from imprisonment and death. 
Father Comerford discharged the duties of his office with great zeal and 
efficacy during the ten years he held -the priory, residing almost constantly 
with his poor community, and occasionally going to Waterford to console 
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and encourage the faithful citizens who were still groaning under the cruel 
and vexatious tyranny of penal enactments. 

It was during one of those periodical visits that some one told him 
that a brother of his had been captured at sea by an Algerine cruiser, who 
carried off his prize to Mogador, where the prisoners were to be sold in the 
slave market. On hearing this, Father Comerford lost no time in ascer- 
taining all the particulars of the disaster; and having satisfied himself of 
its truth, he resolved to go to Spain, in order to.enlist the aid of the Trini- 
tarian monks, whose grand mission was the redemptivn of captives out of 
the hands of those fanatic barbarians, from whose bloody raids no Enro- 
pean seaboard was then secure.* Being supplied by his kinsmen and 
friends with a considerable sum of money, he accordingly set out for Gib- 
raltar, and in the course of a few months after his arrival there, he had 
the happiness of embracing his brother, for whose liberation a large ransom 
had been paid. _ Unfortunately, however, the latter died soon afterwards, 
and Comerford had the melancholy satisfaction of seeing him laid ina 
Christian, but alas, foreign grave ! 

After passing sometime in Spain, Father Comerford proceeded to Rome, 
whither he was called for the arrangement of certain matters relating to the 
Irish Augustinians; buat he had not been long in the eternal city, when be 
learnt that Urban VIII. meant to promote him to the see of Waterford 
and Lismore. The late bishop of that diocess had been some time dead, 
and bulls were expedited for the advancement of the Cistertian abbat of 
Inislaunacht (commonly called “de Suir”) to the vacancy, but he, too, had 
died -before the arrival of the papal diploma. Such being the case, the 
clergy of Waterford memorialized the holy see to bestow the bishopric on 
Comerford, and Urban VIII., after due deliberation, resolved to grant 
their prayer. 

Indeed, Urban was well assured that Comerford possessed all the qua- 
lifications which are essential to the episcopal character, and that he was 
not only a man of irreprehensible life, but truly zealous, and largely en- 
dowed with knowledge, both as a legist and theologian. The see to which 
he was about to be raised was poor and persecuted, and desirable as it 
might have been in other times, the dignity of chief pastor of Waterford 
and Lismore, at the period of his elevation, was one which exposed him to 
innumerable hardships and imminent risk of liberty and life. No need, in- 
deed, had he to echo the prayer of Paulinus, bishop of Nola— Grant, 
Lord, that I may not be plagued with handling gold and silver” f—for the 
latter had been seized by the Reformers, but there still remained what was, 
in his eyes, far more appreciable—a flock whose fidelity had been tested 
in many terrible ordeals, and a clergy renowned for zeal and high attain- 


* vy. Davis’ beautiful ballad—-‘ The Sack of Baltimore.” Comerford was 
eaptured in 1627 or 1628, i.e. three years before the catastrophe so vividly de- 
scribed by Davis. 

+ ‘* Domine ne excrucier propter aurum et argentum.” St. Paulinus, who 
is well known as a great poet and intimate friend of St. Augustin, died 431. 
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ments, who though they were not driven to the alternative of consecrating 
in wooden chalices, were, nevertheless, golden priests*—men, in a word, 
who realized St. Boniface’s ideal of sacerdotal perfection. As for Comer- 
ford, or as we may now style him, the bishop-elect of Waterford and Lis- 
more, he belonged to an institute which made solemn profession of poverty, 
and we may add, that if the revenues of the diocess to which he was about 
to be promoted had been at his command, he would have used them in the 
same manner as Cardinal Frederic Borromeo, his contemporary, used those 
of the rich see of Milan. Poverty and persecution in their most re- 
volting phases had no terrors for a man so minded, and he accordingly ac- 
cepted at the hands of Urban VIII., his nomination to the episcopacy, 
with all the consequences which it might involve. 

Towards the close of March, 1629,f a large assemblage had met in 
the beautiful church of St. Sylvester, on the Quirinal, to witness the conse- 
cration of Patrick Comerford. Many of his countrymen were present on 
the occasion, some mere striplings, who were pursuing their studies in the 
eternal city, and some gray-haired retainers of O’Neill and O’Donnell, who 
were either proscribed in their native land, or preferred passing the residue 
of their years near the tomb of their great chieftains on the Janiculum. 
But of all those who came to witness the ceremony, the most distinguished 
and remarkable was Father Luke Wadding, who laid aside his books for 
awhile, and walked down from St. Isidore’s to congratulate his fellow- 
citizen, early playmate, and school companion, on his well-deserved pro- 
motion. Comerford was then in his forty-third year, and Wadding was 
two years his junior; the one had attained the highest honour which the 
pope could bestow, but the other had even then won for hiniself, in the 
world of letters, a celebrity which was destined to be perpetual. What 
imagination could realize the emotions that must have quickened the 
hearts of those two men at that moment when Wadding knelt for the 
bishop’s blessing? May we not fancy that visions of home rose before 
their memories, and that they thought of the olden time when they conned 
their lessons in Peter White’s school on the banks of the Nore? 

Comerford resolved to set out for Ireland soon after his consecration ; 
but before leaving Rome he had an audience of pope Urban, who charged 
him to do his utmost for the revival of the Irish houses of the Austin friars, 
and appointed him at the same time apostolic-vicar-general of the Regular 
Canons (of St. Austin), whose establishmenis were very numerous through- 
out the island in those times when the monasteries flourished. He 


* The antithesis—‘‘ Wooden chalices, golden priests—golden priests, 
wooden chalices”—is attributed to St. Boniface, Apostle of Germany, who 
was martyred A.D. 755; but it may be more properly ascribed to Tritheim, 
a German historian and theologian of the 15th-century, who employed it 
in his invective against certain monks of his time, who fell short of his esti- 
mate of what they should have been. Since then it has passed into something 
like an aphorism to palliate the most unjust plunder of churches and church- 
property, a proceeding, it need hardly be said which neither St. Boniface nor 

ritheim would have approved. 

t We adopt the date given by Lynch. 

VOL. V. x 
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was, indeed, grateful for this last proof of the pontiff’s esteem, but he hardly 
required any exhortation to stimulate him in behalf of his own order, for 
whose restoration he had already laboured strenuously and success{ully, 
On arriving in his native land he fixed his residence in Waterford, 
and applied himself to the discharge of his episcopal duties, cautionsly 
avoiding all demonstrations that could provoke the bigotry and intole- 
rance of the lords justices, sir Adam Loftus and Boyle earl of Cork, who 
then held the reins of government in the absence of lord Falkland. To 
such men as these the life and liberty of a catholic bishop was a matter of 
utter insignificance, for they affected to regard all such dignitaries as poli- 
tical agents, employed by Rome and Spain, to effect a counter-revolution in 
Ireland, which, if successful, would strip them of their unjustly acquired 
estates, and restore the church property to the “ papists.” ‘To persecute, and, 
if possible, to extirpate the * Romish prelates,” was therefore sound policy, 
not only consonant to the spirit of the lay supremacy, but dictated by the 
suggestions of self-interest. It is needless to say that long experience and 
close observation had made Comerford acquainted with the animus of men 
of this stamp, and that he did not neglect to fence himself about with such 
prudential caution as was calculated to keep him from falling into their hands, 
But besides those who were then governing Ireland from Dublin 
castle, there were others against whose malignity and intolerance he had 
to be, if possible, still more constantly on his guard, and those were the 
protestant bishops of Waterford, Boyle and Atherton, who, during their 
usurpation of that see, harassed the unfortunate catholics in the most cruel 
amanner by levying fines for “recuscancy,” and obstructing the priests in 
the discharge of their duties. Indeed, it was no easy matter for one in 
Comerford’s position to escape the toils which were often spread for him 
by those two fanatics, whose schemes for persecuting the less enlightened 
members of his flock, by the agency of schools and bribes, he invariably 
and successfully thwarted. To such men, indeed, any catholic bishop 
would have been “a scandal and a stumbling-block,” which they would 
gladly have swept from their path; but one with Ais energy and un- 
questionable hold on the hearts of the catholics of Waterford, was some- 
thing worse—a great difficulty to the progress of the reformed doc- 
trines, and a “ hinderer of truth,” whom they could not regard but with 
feelings of persoual hatred. Nevertheless, despite their unwearied vigi- 
lance, he contrived to keep the faith alight in the souls of his people; 
and notwitlistanding all their precautions, he held synods of his clergy, 
ordained clerics, and confirmed multitudes of the young by day and by 
night, either in private houses or in the woods, whither he was often 
obliged to betake him in order to perform such functions without interruption. 
At length, when the catholics of Waterford joined the movement of 
1641, and Atherton, their bitter enemy, had closed his career by a dis- 
graceful death on the scaffold,* Comerford employed his influence in re- 


* It is highly creditable to the Catholics of Waterford, that although sorely 
persecuted by Atherton, they had nothing to do with the evideace on which he 
was convicted and hanged. The unfortunate man of whose guilt or innocence 
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pressing the violence of those who were bat too well disposed to inflict 
summary vengeance on the protestants, at whose hands they had received 
little else than cruelty and vexatious oppression, not indeed for disloyalty to 
the state, but for fidelity to the Church of their fathers. Indeed, his 
charity aod merciful interposition at that crisis, saved many and many a 
one from the wild passions of the populace, and some of those who, before 
then, regarded him as an implacable enemy, had good reason to thank 
God for having sent them such a friend and deliverer, as he proved himself 
on the occasion. 

Being summoned to assist in framing the oath of Association, and 
establishing the Confederacy in Kilkenny, he took an active part in all 
those preliminaries, and was one of the first of the Irish prelates to de- 
clare, that the war which the catholics were about to wage for the throne, 
religion, and country, was not only just in the sight of heaven, but actually 
necessary for the welfare of the Ivish catholics. In 1642, the supreme 
council, of which he was a member, succeeded in reducing Duncannon fort, 
and in the same year, he had restored to him all the temporalities of his 
see, which had been so long in the possession of Anglican intruders. 
He then lost no time in reconciling his cathedral church of the Holy 
Trinity, and replacing the sacred furniture of which it had been stripped by 
the Reformers, and so great was his zeal for the honor and splendor of reli- 
gion, that the faithful of Waterford supplied him with abundant means to 
rebuild the altars, and furnish the holy places—the cathedral especially— 
with all necessary requirements. As a matter of course, he was frequent'y 
present at the deliberations of his compeers in the Confederate Assembly, 
but his chief care was bestowed on his flock, among whom he resided al- 
most constantly, in order that he might repair the many injuries which re- 
ligion had sustained during the intrusion of the protestant bishops, and con- 
firm the faithful in their devotedness to that creed, for which their fathers 
had endured such cruel persecution. None, indeed, could have loved the 
splendor of religion more than he did, and none could have laboured more 
indefatigably for the revival of the Ritual in all its minutest details. 
Indeed, in the interval between the formation of the Confederacy and 
the nunzio’s arrival in Ireland, he succeeded in making his churches 
resemble those of Rome, as far as ceremonies were concerned, so much 
so, that Rinuccini declared he had nowhere seen spectacles more edify- 
ing or pompous than those which he witnessed in Waterford. As for 
the Augustinians, he took special pains to benefit them when the means 
for doing so had come into his hands; and in order that he might be sur- 
rounded by members of the community he loved so well, he bestowed on 
them the church of St. Catherine and the oratory of the Blessed Virgin, 
which, in the olden times was a dependency to the cathedral. In the 


we profess ourselves entirely ignorant, acquitted the “ Papists” of all complicity 
in compassing his execution, and his dying declaration would be entitled to 
more respect, if he had given a few signs of sorrow for the outrages which he 
committed on the catholics of Waterford, during his obtrusion on that see. V. 
Ware's Bishops. 
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midst of all these solicitudes he was not unmindful of sacred literature, for 
in his leisure moments he composed a work on polemical* theology, and 
made an accurate transcript of the list of the Deans of Waterford from the 
earliest period. Loved and venerated by his flock and clergy, he was 
justly styled the most popular bishop then in Ireland, and, as it were to 
confirm his claims to universal respect, the nunzio wrote to Rome that 
Comerford was a model whom all his colleagues might copy to advantage, 

This, indeed, is but a feeble sketch of the bishop who impressed 
Rinuccini so favourably, and who had excited the enthusiasm of his people 
in favour of that personage long before he set foot in Waterford. Let us 
now see what use the nunzio made of the influence he had attained in that 
city, and for which he was mainly indebted to the encomiums and honest 
prepossessions of its spiritual chief. 

It must be premised, however, that, long before Rinuccini’s first appear- 
ance in Waterford, a strong faction in the confederate council, who were 
styled the moderate party, resolved to accept a treaty of peace, which lord 
Ormond had been negociating, but which the nunzio and his party deter- 
mined to reject, because it did not give ample security for the free and 
open exercise of the catholic religion. The moderates, or Ormondists, were 
fully satisfied with the viceroy’s overtures, but the entire body of the clergy, 
{the Jesuits excepted) and most of the bishops maintained that they would 
be unfaithful to the oath of association which they had solemnly pledged at 
the commencement of the war, if they subscribed any treaty or cessation of 
hostilities that did not restere them the churches, with their revenues, and 
abolish all penal statutes that had been enacted against the Irish catholics 
since the apostasy ef Henry VIII. Rinuccini was also disposed to insist 
that the government of Ireland should be committed to a eatholic viceroy— 
a very reasonable stipulation, indeed, as the catholics then, as well as now, 
formed the majority of the population—but all these propositions were 
looked upon by lord Ormond’s creatures, kinsmen, and dependents, who 
were a strong element in the supreme council, as impracticable and exor- 
bitant. Rinuccini, therefore, resolved to crush the latter faction if he could, 
and, after consideriag where he might with greatest safety assemble a 
meeting of the clergy, in order to carry out his intentions, he pitched 
on Waterford as the place best suited to his purpose. Indeed, the se- 
lection of that city proved that he was a man who did not act precipi- 
tately or without making ample provisions for his personal safety, in case 
the latter might be endangered by the bold and defiant attitude he was 
about to assume; and surely, there was no spot in the whole island which 
could offer him greater seeurity than that which Waterford was prepared 
to afford him. His popularity there had already driven away the herald 
who came to proclaim lord Ormond’s peace; Comerford, the bishop of the 


* This work, according to Lynch, was printed at Waterford by Burke, in 1644, 
in or about the time that Rothe sent the first folios of the ‘ Hierographia” to 
the same press. Dr. Comerford’s book, was, it would seem, an answer to one 
Dobbin, of whom the present writer knows nothing, except the marginal note 
which occurs in the Third part of Rothe’s ‘‘ Analecta.” 
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see, was his most enthusiastic admirer, and most ardently devoted to his 
policy ; the strong fort of Duncannon, with its catholic garrison, would 
shelter him if he needed its protection ; and, finally, his frigate—the San 
Pietro—swung at anchor in the harbour, and was ready, at a moment’s 
warning, to carry him off, should any unforeseen accident drive him to that 
last and most humiliating alternative. Far, however, from apprehending 
any of those eventualities, the nunzio calculated on triumph, for at that 
moment he was flushed by intelligence of O’Neill’s victory at Benburb, the 
capture of Bunratty in the south, where he himself took part in the siege 
operations, and finally, by the success whieh General Preston had achieved 
at the head of the Leinster Confederate forces in the west. 

Leaving Kilkenny and his enemies behind him, he therefore proceeded 
to Waterford, and at a synod which he summoned” there, he, the bishops, 
and clergy, with the excepiion of the religious order already named, de- 
clared that the peace to which the Ormondists had consented was null, 
and that all those who had worked to bring it about, or should subsequently 
countenance or adhere to it, were ipso facto, perjurers and excommuni- 
cate. From that moment the bishops, with the nunzio at their head, took 
on them the government of the country, after having by an extra legal 
proceeding, or as we may more properly term it, cowp-d’etat, arrested and 
committed the abettors of lord Ormond’s peace to the prison of Kilkenny 
castle, where, as the nunzio tells us, they consoled themselves ‘‘ by toasting 
the ruin of religion,” (ihe failare of Rinuccini’s policy) “in flowing bumpers 
of beer.”{ Drink, however, as they might, Rinuccini’s power, whether for 
good or for evil, had then attained its climax, and foremost among the 
twelve archbishops and bishops, who took a leading part in raising him to 
such a height and approving his future policy was Patrick Comerford, 
bishop of Waterford and Lismore. It is almost unnecessary to remark, 
that notwithstanding this temporary triumph, the nunzio’s power gradually 
declined, and that despite the simulated union between the two generals, 
O’Neill and Preston, a long series of reverses, the natural consequenee of 
mutual distrust and personal rivalries, attended the government assumed 
by the congregation of the clergy. Withal, Comerford’s allegiance to 

tinuccini remained unaltered, and notwithstanding the many attempts 
which were made to alienate him from the latter, he continued faithful to 
him through every phase of his ill-starred mission. 

Such were the intimate relations that existed between those two per- 
sonages, and such the esteem they cherished for each other, that Rinuccini 
passed many months of the year 1647 under Comerford’s roof, where he 


* In 1646. 

t ‘*Facevano con bicchieroni di birra brindisi infausti alle perdite della reli- 
gione.”—Nunz. in Irlanda. 

lt would seem, according to the nunzio, that beer was in his time the fa- 
vorite drink of the Leinster-men, and whiskey and milk that of the northerns, 
who, he tells us, were very fond of the latter beverage—*‘ bevono latte, e per 
gran delizia aquavite.” He also remarks that the Irish were the idlest and most 
improvident people in Europe, and attributes these characteristics to the coldness 
of the climate and English domination.—Nuaz., p. 112, p. 339. 
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was entertained with splendid hospitality, and where, we may reasonably 
suppose, there was no lack of sycophants—for how could such a personage 
as a nunzio be without them ?—to intoxicate him with the poisoned per- 
fume of their flattery, and applaud that uncompromising poliey in which 
he persevered to the last. To him, indeed, Waterford, with its religious 
pomps, devoted bishop, and admiring inhabitants, was a city of “ perfect 
delight ;” and next to it, in his estimation, was that frowning citadel of 
Duncannon, for which he expended such large sums on the purchase of 
arms and gunpowder, in the full assurance that Religion could never be 
wholly destroyed in Ireland as long as that place was held by an orthodox 
garrison." Accompanied by Comerford, he was in the habit of paying long 
and frequent visits, for relaxation as well as business, to this his favourite 
fortress ; and, indeed, it would appear that some of the most anxious 
moments of his life were passed there in 1648, when, as we learn from 
his own narrative, he spent whole hours sweeping the horizon with a per- 
spective glass—so the telescope was called in those days—fixed in one of 
the embrasures to catch a glimpse of the ship in which the dean of Fermo 
was coming to his aid, with specie, ammunition, and fresh instructions from 
Rome.f Having dwelt at such length on what may be called Comerford’s 
private life, let us now see how he acted as a public man towards the close 
of the nunzio’s connexion with Ireland. 

Without recapitulating the history of that personage’s proceedings on 
which we have dwelt at considerable length in former papers of this series, 
it may suffice to mention here, that early in 1648, lord Inchiquin, actu- 
ated by resentment to Lisle, the parliamentary lord-lieutenant, who had 
been sent to oust him from his command, changed sides once more, declared 
for the royal cause, and protested against the further exercise of the nunzio’s 
power. The supreme council then made a truee with Inchiquin, but as it 
did not give ample sureties for the freedom of religion, Rinuccini, and a 
large party of the bishops, comprising those whose appointment was made 
at his recommendation, set their faces against it. His next step was to 
summon a synod, as he had already done in 1646, and there, with the con- 
currence of the majority of the bishops, he pronounced sentence of excom- 
munication against the framers and abettors of the aforesaid truce, and laid 
under interdict all parts of the kingdom where priests or people would be 
found to accept it. We have elsewhere told how Preston’s soldiers (who 
were not excommunication-proof) went over to O’Neill’s standard, and how 
several cities and many leading personages besought the nunzio and those 
bishops, who were delegated by him to release them from the censures, and 
how finally the great majority of the people still adhered to his policy. 
Nevertheless, the minority proved to be the strongest party, and the division 
among the bishops paralysed, if it did not altogether destroy Rinuccini’s 
power. The revolted supreme council forbad the people to obey the seu- 


* Nunz. p. 304. 

t+ We may also add, that French, bishop of Ferns, advised the nunzio to 
make Duncannon his residence at the time when the Ormondists were about to 
have the upper hand.—y. the nunzio’s letter, dated Feb. 18, 1648. 
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tence of excommunication and interdict, and the lay authorities borrowed 
additional strength from the adhesion of eight bishops, a few of the regular 
orders, some deeply read canonists and the Jesuits,* all of whom asserted 
that the censures were null, as resting on civil matters, and having been 
published without the sanction of the entire body of the Irish prelates. In 
the midst of this conflict of opinions Rinuccini established himself in 
Galway, to watch the result of his extreme measures. 

Comerford, we need hardly say, adopted his views and enforced the 
sentence in Waterford, where he closed the churches, forbad the cele- 
bration of mass, and all other ministrations, according to the strict 
letter of the interdict. The supreme council, on learning this, sum- 
moned him to their presence, but on his refusal to comply with their 
mandate, they wrote again, deprecating his conduct in denying the people 
access to the churches and the consolations of religion, which they had 
purchased with the effusion of their blood during a war that had ex- 
tended over seven years. ‘ Your lordship should remember,” wrote they, 
“how the people stood by you in the time of persecution, and how the 
venerable bishop of Ossory was not so uncharitable as to deprive his 
people of the use of his churches. You should also bear in mind that 
along with the archbishop of Cashel you professed yourself satisfied with 
the appeal which we have forwarded to Rome—an appeal by which the 
sentence has been suspended; nor can we account for your conduct other- 
wise than by ascribing it to your desire of gratifying the ambition of 
General Owen O'Neill, whom the nunzio patronizes at the instance of the 
bishop of Clogher. We, therefore, implore you to desist from this violent 
proceeding, and give your people free access to the churches, which 
were polluted till they had purified them with their blood. Should you, 
however, persist in your present course, we have no alternative but to 
deprive you of your temporalities, according to the obligation of our oath, 
and the laws which were observed here in the most catholic times.” This 
letter was subscribed by Lucas Dillon, Robert Lynch, Richard Belling, 
Gerald Fennell, John Walsh, and Patrick Brien, all of whom were sworn 
enemies to Rinuccini, partisans of lord Ormond, and active agents in com: 
passing the ruin of Ireland on the arrival of Cromwell. Two days, how- 
ever, after its delivery, Comerford returned an answer, which must have 
stung these traitors to the quick, for, it not only justified his own course 
of action, but proved that he was not to be frightened by their threats— 
“T have received yours of the 12th instant, signifying that you will revoke 
my temporalities if I insist on enforcing the sentence of interdict in this 
city, (Waterford.) I therefore inform you that on receipt of the nunzio’s 
command, I assembled the most learned of the clergy, secular and regular, 
and after mature deliberation, without a single dissentient, we con- 
cluded that we were bound, under most grievous penalties, to observe 


* They were among the most energetic of the nunzio’s opponents, and he 
says they were actuated solely by love of their own interests—“ J Gesuiti per 
i loro soliti interessi si son dichiarati contro, ed hanno tirato seco alcuni vescovi e 
regolari.”—Nunz. p. 324, 
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the interdict, not, indeed, from a desire to favour any party or individual, 
but rather to satisfy our obligation of obedience. As to the insinuation 
touching what I said about the suspension of the censures by the appeal 

7<Rome, all I can remember is that I expressed myself then merely in a 
aiscursive manner; and as to the example you propose to me in the con- 
duct of the bishop of Ossory, with all deference to that prelate’s desery- 
ings, I may observe that I have before me the example of other bishops 
as learned and charitable as he. Great, indeed, as are my obligations 
to this city, both as its pastor and born denizen, you must bear in 
mind that there are others equally binding and stringent. As to my 
temporalities, which you threaten to revoke, all I need say is, that the 
enemy has anticipated you, for he is already seized of a goodly portion of 
same, and as for the remainder, it is in the hands of certain noblemen of 
the confederate council, as I have already notified to you in the re. 
turn I have forwarded of the revenue of my diocess. But although I 
were to be stripped, justly or unjustly, of all the world could give, on 
account of my submission to the decrees of holy Church, I will, neverthe- 
less, persevere in obedience, nor will I cease to pray God that you may 
well and faithfully guide the councils of the confederates of this kingdom.,”* 

This well-timed rebuke closed Comerford’s correspondence with the su- 
preme council, nor does it appear that he took any part by proctor or other- 
wise in the proceedings of those bishops, who, steadfast in their adhesion to 
the nunzio’s policy, strove at Galway and elsewhere to maintain the cause 
of religion and country against Cromwell’s precursors. That he was sorely 
harassed by Inchiquin, who, with the sanction of his new allies, after 
reinstating the Puritan ministers in Cloyne and Ross, swept the county of 
Waterford with fire and sword, because its bishop observed the censures, 
is quite certain, but happily for him the fort of Duncannon sheltered him 
within its walls, and enabled him to set at defiance all the machinations 
of his enemies. There, indeed, he was secure from Inchiquin’s violence, 
for, notwithstanding all the efforts which were made by Belling and his 
colleagues to get possession of the fort and the bishop’s person, the garri- 
son could not be bribed or forced to surrender to them. 

Meanwhile, Cromwell appeared before Waterford, in November, 1649, 
and although the city was but feebly garrisoned by some detachments of 
Ulster troops commanded by O'Farrell, the inhabitants refused admission 
to a strong force sent to their aid by lord Ormond, simply because that 
nobleman had declared against the nunzio and his censures. Nevertheless, 
the resolution of the citizens was such, that Cromwell, not wishing to lose 
time, struck bis tents, and proceeded to invest Dungarvan, while Ireton 
had to retire from before Duncannon, which was then commanded by 
Wogan, a brave officer, entirely devoted to the old confederacy. As for 
Comerford, his conduct at this awful crisis was in every respect consistent, 
for, while attending sedulously to the spiritual interests of his people, he did 
not fail to exhort them to hold out to the last against the parliamentarians, 


* The foregoing letters, dated June, 1648, are given in the Supplement to 
Hib. Dom., pp. 397-8. 
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whom he justly characterised as enemies to God and man. As it is not 
our province to go into a detail of the incidents connected with the 
siege of Waterford, or the stout resistance which its inhabitants offered 
to the Cromwellians, we must content ourselves with stating that Comer- 
ford’s care of the people, during the ravages of the plague, was, in every 
sense, worthy of his zeal and pastoral devotedness. Though feeble and 
worn out by anxiety, he was ever ready to minister consolation to the 
dying; and his means, which, indeed, were then very slender, were always 
at the service of the poor and sick. At length, when the city had to 
capitulate to Ireton, whose unmerciful character was even then proverbial, 
Comerford, knowing what fate awaited him if he remained in Ireland, 
embarked for St. Malo—then the residence of many of the exiled Irish 
prelates—where he arrived towards the close of August, 1650. After 
residing two years in that sea-port, he ultimately removed to Nantes, 
where he closed his mortal career on the 10th of March, 1652, after having 
reached the ripe age of sixty-six. His remains were interred, with 
great pomp, in the grand cathedral of that city, and seven years afterwards, 
his friend and colleague, Robert Barry, bishop of Cork, was laid in the 
same grave. M. 


SIR WILLIAM WILDE. 


Witt1am Ropert WiLts WILDE, born on the banks of the Suck, at 
Castlerea, a village on the confines of the counties of Roscommon, Mayo, 
and Galway, from which emanated many distinguished scholars—Bishop 
Young, the Rev. Ralph Wilde, the Gannons, Browns, Smiths, Faheys, 
Delamares, and others. Although having a Saxon name, by the accident 
of a son of a Mayor of Durham having, about a century ago, penetrated so 
far west as the country of the O’Flynns, and fallen in love with a beauty 
of that ancient family, Sir William’s lineage is from an old Irish stock, his 
mother having been Miss Flynn, of Ballymagibbon, county of Mayo. For 
the son of a Protestant English mayor to wed an Irish Papist was an of- 
fence neither to be condoned nor forgiven, and so the connexion between 
the English and Irish branches of the Wilde family was permanently 
severed. But, worse than all, another of the family, a man of high com- 
mercial standing in Dublin, became a United Irishman, and fled to America 
in 98, where, however, his son became chief justice, and well known in 
literature by his graceful “ Life of Tasso,” and many other works. 

Doctor Wilde, father of Sir William, was a physician of eminence in 
Castlerea, where his memory is still revered, and from him Sir William 
derived his early taste for medical science, a taste united, however, with 
a piscatorial one, for almost from childhood he was one of the astutest 
anglers on the Suck, and it was while wandering along the banks of that 
fine trout stream, or making excursions to the neighbouring raths of 
Croghan, or the ruins of Ballintubber, or while visiting old Thomas and 
Alexander O’Conor (the last undoubted descendants of Cathal Crove Dearg, 
aud always houvoured as such by the people), that young Willie Wilde 
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picked up all that legendary lore, that thorough knowledge of the pea- 
santry in thought, feeling, and expression which he afterwards embodied 
in his “ Irish Popular Superstitions.” The learned Doctor O’Conor, the 
author of the “ Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores,” was one of his father’s 
friends, and at the time parish priest of Castlerea; and old Father Pren- 
dergast, the last Abbat of Cong, who resided at Ballymagibbon, in good 
old times, before religious distinctions were as great as now, used often to 
produce the celebrated Cross of Cong for the boy’s information. He was 
thus early inspired with that antiquarian zeal which was afterwards deve- 
loped and cultured by his extended travels through Egypt, Palestine, Asia 
Minor, and the greater part of Europe, and has finally been productive of 
so much benefit to Ireland in the elucidation of her history, and the pre- 
servation of her inestimable antiquarian remains. 

Sir William’s first work, the ** Narrative of Eastern Travel,” was pub- 
lished when he was only twenty-one. This beautifully illustrated two- 
volume work excited immense attention, and speedily brought the young 
author into notice. Since then to the present day scarcely a year has 
passed without the production of some work from his pen, either in the 
professional, statistical, antiquarian, or connected with general literature, 
He was an early and frequent contributor to the University Magazine, 
‘and was editor of the Dublin Quarterly Journal during the brightest 
period of its existence. 

Early distinguished as a student, especially as a comparative anatomist, 
he soon won his way to the leading rank of his profession, and has mate- 
rially helped, by his distinguished success, to establish the fame of the 
‘Trish School of Medicine throughout Europe aud America. Yet, while 
assiduously devoting himself to his profession, with the true zeal of one 
who loves his life work, he has found time, with the earnest energy of an 
intellect that seems never to weary, to assist in every undertaking by 
which Irish literature or art could be advanced, or Irish interests promoted. 
There is no man amongst us more truly national, for he has never yet set 
his hand to any work that does not tend to the enlightenment or the good 
of his country, or to awaken interest in the labours of the great Irishmen 
who have gone beforehim. We may refer for example to his Biographies 
of Remarkable Irishmen, such as Molyneux, Mosse, O’Halloran, Graves, 
and others, which we hope to see collected some day in a volume. In 
addition to the works already mentioned, Sir William has published 
many others, which justly entitle him to a most distinguished place in the 
Gallery of Irish Writers. His “ Beauties of the Boyne,” the volume on 
Dean Swift, and the learned Catalogue of the Irish Antiquities in the 
Royal Irish Academy are well known to all those who appreciate the study 
of Irish archwology, and are so many evidences of unwearied and patient 
research. In the opinion of the present writer, however, Sir William’s che/- 
d auvre is the “ History of Epidemic Pestilences in Ireland,” (prefixed to 
the Census for 1851), a work of wonderful erudition, ia which the learned 
author clearly proves that he has made himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the-most recondite sources of our history, and spared no pains 
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to show how zealously medical science was cultivated in Ireland from 
the earliest times. Other Irish medical men have, doubtless, done much 
for the advancement of their science- in its various departments, but 
to Sir William Wilde alone belongs the honour of having made 
us familiar with the names of those Celtic Doctors who have long 
before the Conquest, and at subsequent periods, maintained the honor 
of the profession in Ireland. Why is not this invaluable work issued 
in such form as to make it accessible to all classes of readers ? 

To us, indeed, it is a pleasing duty to record that lord Carlisle has con- 
sidered Sir William Widle justly entitled to the honor of knighthood; and 
without detracting in the smallest degree from the Viceroy’s appreciation of 
his eminent claims, we may observe that the latter were long since recog- 
nised by the King of Sweden, who conferred on Sir William the decoration 
of the Polar Star, and by the Academy of Science of Upsala, which en- 
rolled him among its honorary members. In private life, (for we do not 
deem it necessary to speak of his wide-spread professional fame,) Sir 
William Wilde is amiable and hospitable, thoroughly Irish in the best mean- 
ing of the word, a most interesting companion, and a generous friend, 
whose large heartedness many a poor Catholic priest has had good reason 
to bless. Need we say what gratification it affords us to be able to con- 
gratulate Lady Wilde on the honor which has been bestowed on her emi- 
nent husband? Need we say that she has claims to the respect of her 
countrymen, such as no queen or viceroy could confer? Those grand 
Lyrics, over the well-known signature ‘‘ Speranza,” are her best title to 
the love and respect of the Irish race in every quarter of the globe; and 
we venture to predict that she will be remembered by that euphonious 
pseudonym in years to come, when, perhaps, the style and title of “ Lady” 
may be forgotten. Ireland, indeed, has good reason to be proud of Lady 
Wilde; and we do not hesitate to assert that she is at the present mo- 
ment the most popular lady in the land of her birth, and the most highly 
gifted with all those attributes of grand genius for which she is celebrated, 
wherever the English language is read or spoken. Lady Wilde is an ac- 
complished linguist, and her translations from the German, Spanish, Danish, 
Italian, and other tongues, need no praise from us. Her works—* Sidonia 
the Sorceress,” “‘The Glacier Land,” and “ Eritis Sicut Deus,” are familiar to 
the reading public; but there still remains a task to be accomplished by 
her—we mean the collecting and publication of the pre-eminently grand 
poems which have appeared from time to time from the pen of ‘* Speranza.” 
May Sir William and Lady Wilde live many years to enjoy their well- 
deserved honors. 





SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENTS. 
ANALYSIS. 
Tse wonderful advancement which science has made in owe days is a sub- 
ject of constant boast and exultation, and very justly so; but there ismuch 
less danger of over rating modern science than of under-rating that of an- 
tiquity. Indeed, we exult so much in our modern progress that it would, 
appear as if the whole edifice of human knowledge had been built up in 
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our own times, and we have no doubt there are some who labour under 
that delusion. We can imagine a man who has just procured sixpence 
worth of useful knowledge at a cheap book-shop, or returned from a lecture 
at the theatre of a mechanic’s institute, his head dizzy with the amount 
of learning displayed for the first time before his mind’s admiring gaze— 
we can imagine such a person pitying the ignorance of those who had the 
misfortune to live in the days of his grandfather, or, even later still, and 
flattering himself, that all the knowledge now so cheap and accessible, was 
first brought to light in his own time. We need not say how monstrous 
an error such a supposition would be ; and without rushing into the oppo. 
site extreme, and ranking ourselves among the equally infatuated /auda. 
tores temporis acti, we may venture to assert that a very large share of our 
scientific knowledge has been transmitted to us from past ages. 

The present age would seem to be not so much an age of profound 
thought, or great intellectual development, as of practical arrangement of 
knowledge, its general dissemination, and its appliance to useful purposes, 
It is wonderful how wide the spread of information is every day becoming 
through the agency of education and cheap publications; and still more 
wonderful is the inexhaustible ingenuity with which every kind of knowledge 
is applied to man’s comfort, convenience, economy, and enjoyment. Still, all 
this kind of progress comes to little more than social and industrial activity, 
lt evinces a great development of energy, physical still more than mental; 
an amazing amount of mechanical skill and application, and a boundless 
command of capital through the means of co-operation and association : but 
all the while the human mind does not appear to have reached a higher 


‘ range of thought in our times than it did a long time ago; and we are 


compelled to admit that, while we live ina perfect vortex of action, a great 
deal of the thinking, if not the best part of it, was done in the time of our 
less practical, less enterprising, less utilitarian forefathers. 

There is perhaps no branch of human knowledge, in which the ancients 
may stand competition with the moderns more creditably than in pure ma- 
thematics ; yet what wonders have been effected by modern analysis which 
were wholly beyond the reach of ancient science! A glance at the history 
of this branch of science is full of interest, but it will show, that even here 
our progress does not altogether belong to the present day. 

Diophantus of Alexandria, who flourished in the middle of the fourth 
century of the Christian era, generally gets the credit of having invented 
algebra. His works are the oldest extant, in which that kind of avalysis 
is treated, and the questions which he investigates show that he was fa- 
miliar with some of its most abstruse principles ; but it is considered ex- 
tremely probable that some of those principles were known, long before his 
time, to Apollonius, Archimedes, Euclid, and others. Diophantas employed 
only a few symbols, and expressed all his investigations in common lan- 
guage, which, of course, clogged the whole process, and rendered it both 
tedious and obscure. A totally distinct and independent invention of 
mathematical analysis seems to have been made by the Hindoos, who have 
works on the subject as old as the sixth century of our era, and from whom 
the Arabs obtained this science, as well as our common system of arith- 
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mical notation ; while it is to the Arabs that Europeans are indebted for the 
knowledge and for the name of algebra. The science was first introduced 
into Europe in the begining of the thirteenth century, by Leonardo 
Bonacci, a merchant of Pisa, who obtained his knowledge from the Arabs 
or Moors: and a curious illustration of its transmission through an Italian 
medium, as well as of its original forms, is found in the name of *cossic 
art,” or “ rule of coss,” by which it is often called by old writers. Thus, 
in 1557, appeared a book by Robert Recorde, a native of Wales, entitled, 
“The Whetstone of Witte, which is the seconde parte of Arithmeticke, 
containing the Extraction of Rootes, the Cossike Practice, with the Rules of 
Equations, and the Workes of Surde Nombres.” The name of coss or 
cossic, is in fact the Italian cosa, “ thing,” which was used to signify the 
unknown quantity, for which the letter z is now employed. For a long 
time no one thought of employing letters to signify quantities, and symbols 
or marks to express operations ; but these were gradually introduced in the 
shape of abbreviations. ‘‘ Cosa” signified the first power of the unknown 
quantity ; “‘ censa,” the second power or square, which in English was 
corrupted into zenzig, or zensus, and “ cubo” or * cubus,” signified the cube 
or third power. The celebrated Cardan, who died at Rome, in 1576, made 
great advanees in algebra, and sometimes used the letters of the alphabet 
to express quantities, but his cotemporary Tartaglia of Brescia, though less 
famous, was more profound. Both men made important discoveries for find- 
ing the roots of cubic equations. The latter used the letter R, as a contraction 
for radix or root ; and the character (,/) employed for the purpose at the 
present day, is, in fact, only a form of the same letter. Other writers on 
algebra appeared very nearly at the same time indifferent parts of Europe ; 
but the man, who, at that period, contributed most to the improvement of 
the science, was Francis Vieta, born at Fontenai, in Poitou, in 1540. He it 
was, who first introduced the general use of the letters of the alphabet to 
express quantities, but he only employed the capitals, and expressed known 
quantities by the consonants, and the unknown ones by vowels. He gave 
new demonstrations of the rule for resolving cubic and even biquadratic 
equations, and introduced several other improvements in the science ; which, 
after making further strides under Albert Girard, in Flanders, and Thomas 
Harriot, in England, was carried to a wonderful degree of perfection, by 
the immortal Des Cartes, who was born in 1596, and died in 1650. The 
mathematical works of this great philosopher consist chiefly of the appli- 
cation of algebra to geometry, and to the investigation of curves. Al- 
gebra had now acquired a regular and permanent form, and the writers by 
whom it was treated, either as a whole or in detached parts, became so 
numerous, that the mere mention of their names and order of succession, 
would carry us beyond the limits which we have proposed to ourselves in 
this paper. Suffice it to say, that among the galaxy of mathematical 
writers, who flourished during the seventeenth century, and the first half 
of the eighteenth, we find such stars of the first magnitude as Des Cartes, 
Kepler, Baron Napier, Cavalieri, Brounker, Fermat, Pascal, Wallis, 
Bernouilli, Barrow, Hooke, Huygens, L’Hopital, Leibnitz, and Newton, 
followed by a host of other celebrated men, to whom the wonderful dis- 
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coveries of the two last named philosophers opened up new fields of 
science. 

There is assuredly a fullness of time for every great step of intellectual 
progress. We sometimes hear that a man has lived before his time, 
but very seldom that a great scientific discovery has been made before 
the wants of the age, which it is calculated to meet, have been ripe for its 
appearance. Almost every important discovery and advance, in science or 
art, has been preceded by a chain of other discoveries and advances, by 
which the minds of men have been prepared for it; and these precursor 
discoveries often set a similar train of ideas in motion in the same direction, 
n different minds, separated by distance and unconnected by any medium 
of communication. 

Thus, fluxions and the differential calculus, the greatest discoveries made 
in mathematical science in modern times, and both, in a manner, identical 
in nature, were made almost at the same moment by Newton and Leibnitz, 
as a result of perfectly independent action in those two mighty intellects, 
Yet the two discoveries had certain antecedents, which conducted to them 
by a certain natural course, and without which it is possible that neither 
of them would have been brought to light. The method of indivisibles 
of Cavalieri, Wallis’s arithmetic of infinites, and Fermat’s theory of 
maxima and minima, were natural precursors of the infinitessimal dif- 
ferences of the new calculus; and Napier’s supposed generation of the 
logarithmic curve by the equable motion of a variable line, naturally set the 
mind of Newton on the track of his theory, according to which all magni- 
tudes are supposed to be generated by the motion of points, or lines, or sur- 


* faces, variable or invariable. Had not the other theories or methods been 


previously invented, it may be a question whether fluxions or the differential 
calculus would ever have been thought of ; although there can be hardly 
any question that the pre-existing systems would never have led to these 
great results had not sueh minds as those of Newton and Leibnitz been 
sent by Providence at the proper juncture to take advantage of them. 

There appears, then, to be no sufficient ground for the controversy 
between English and continental scholars as to the priority of these two 
great discoveries. Newton was the first discoverer in point of time, having 
laid down the principles of his fluxions in a treatise written before 1669, 
but not published till many years after; while Leibnitz, in the interval, 
made the same discovery, wholly independent of that of Newton, to which 
it obtained priority of publication. It is also to be observed that the no- 
tation and method of Leibnitz were the best, and have now been universally 
adopted, so that Newton’s fluxions have given way to the continental cal- 
culus of differentials even in England. 

When Columbus discovered America he only prepared the way fora 
host of explorers, who made fresh discoveries every day; yet, all these 
later discoveries only served to enhance and give effect to the great dis- 
covery of all. In the same way, in the march of mathematical discovery, 
the new fields opened by Newton and Leibnitz have been explored in every 
direction, and with extraordinary diligence and utility by a multitude of 
learned men ; but there would, nevertheless, seem to have been a grand 
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halt in the progress of science when those two illustrious philosophers had 

rformed their work. They taught other minds to follow them in their 
upward flight ; but no mind has yet been able to soar higher. This con- 
sideration should teach us to respect the learning of past times, and to 
draw a wide distinction between the general diffusion of knowledge and its 
original creation or discovery. A thousand facts in science, of which 
Newton was ignorant, may be known to any ordinary schoolboy ; but yet 
no one would place the schoolboy on a par with Newton. If we are 
proud of our knowledge, the thought of the little trouble by which we 
have obtained it, and the little we have done to improve it, might well 
teach us some humility. We should recollect that thousands of years ago 
poetry and eloquence, painting, sculpture, and architecture, attained a per- 
fection that has never since been excelled ; and mathematical science would 
also appear to have reached something like its culminating point a long 
time ago. 










































WORK WHILE IT IS CALLED TO-DAY. 


“No man hath hired us”—strong hands drooping, 

Listless falling in idleness down ; 
Men in the silent market-place grouping 

Round Christ’s cross of silent stone. 

** No man hath hired us”—pale hands twining, 
Stalwart forms bowed down to sue. 

‘** The red dawn has pass’d, the noon is shining, 
But no man hath given us work to do.” 


Then a voice pealed down from the heights of Heaven, 
** Men,” it said, *‘ of the Irish soil! 
I gave you a land as a garden of Eden, 
Where you and your sons should till and toil ; 
I set your throne by the glorious waters, 
Where ocean flung round you her mighty bands, 
That your sails, like those of your Tyrian fathers, 
Might sweep the shores of a hundred lands. 


“ Power I gave to the hands of your leaders, 
Wisdom I gare to the lips of the wise, 
And your children grew as the stately cedars 
That shadowed the streams of Paradise. 
What have ye done with my land of beauty ? 
Has the spoiler bereft her of robe and crown, 
Have my people failed in a people’s duty, 
Has the wild boar trampled my vineyard down ?” 


‘“‘ True,” they answered, faint in replying— 
** Our vines are rent by the wild boar’s tusks, 

The corn on our golden slopes is lying, 
But our children feed on the remuaxt husks, 
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Our strong men lavish their blood for others ; 
Our prophets and wise men are heard no more ; 

Our-young men give a last kiss to their mothers, 
Then sail away for a foreign shore. 


* From wooded valleys and mountain gorges, 
Emerald meadow and purple glen, 

Across the foam of our wild sea surges 
They flee away like exiled men. 

Yet, the chant we hear of the new evangels, 
Rising like incense from earth’s green sod ; 

We—we alone before worshipping angels, 
Idly stand in the garden of God ?” 


Then the Lord came down from the heights of Heaven, 
Came down that garden fair to view, 
Where the weary men waited from morn till even 
For some one to give them work to do. 
“ Ye have sinned,” he said, and the angel lustre 
Darkened slowly as summer clouds may, 
“ Weeds are growing where fruit should cluster, 
Yet, ye stand idle all the day. 


“ Have ye trod in the furrows, and worked as truly 

As men who knew they should reap as they sow ? 

Have ye flung in the seed and watched it duly 
Day and night lest the tares should grow ? 

Have ye tended the vine my hand hath planted, 
Pruned and guided its tendrils fair ; 

Ready with life-blood if it were wanted 
To strengthen the fruit its branches bear ? 


“ Have ye striven in earnest, working solely 

To guard my flock in their native fold? 

Are your hands as pure and your hearts as holy 
As the saints who walk in the City of Gold ? 

Go! work in my vineyard, let none deceive ye, 
Each for himself his work must do ; 

And whatever is right shall my angels give ye, 
The work and the workman shall have their due. 


“ Who knoweth the times of the new dispensations ? 
Go on in faith, and the light will come ; 
The last may yet be first amongst nations, 
Wait till the end for the final doom.” 
The last may be first! Shall our country’s glory 
Ever flash light on the path we have trod ? 
Who knows—who knows—for our future story 
Lies hid in the great sealed Book of God. 
SPERANZA. 
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